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Recreation and Mental Health 


WILLIAM C, MENNINGER, M.D. 


In Recreation 


“J uoucu there are no complete 
or totally accurate figures, some in- 
dices leave no doubt as to the ex- 
tensiveness of personality disorders, 
including mental illness. 

There were 88,000 more beds in 
nervous and mental hospitals in 
1947 than in all of the general 
hospitals in America. Between 50 
and 60 percent of all the patients 
in our veterans’ hospitals have some 
type of sickness in their personali- 
ties, During the last war, the total 


judged not sufficiently adjusted 
emotionally to be good risks in 
military service amounted to nearly 
two million, or one out of every 
tight men who came to the induc- 


tion center. There were 718,000 
men who had to be discharged from 
military service because of some 
lype of personality problem—more 
than for all other types of medi- 
Gl illnesses or disorders put to- 
gether. 

It is estimated that 50 percent of 
dl patients who consult physicians 
become ill from the stress and strain 
f life on their personalities. Mis- 
lanaged emotions reflect themselves 
M hearts and stomachs, intestines 
ind joints, so that patients complain 
bout the discomfort or misfunction 
f these organs. 
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William C. Menninger, M.D., is 
one of the founders of the Men- 
ninger Clinic, Topeka, Kansas. He 
is President of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association and was Chief 
of Army Neuropsychiatric Services 
during World War II. Reported 
from Recreation, XLII (November, 
1948 ),340—-46. 





All of the above figures pale in- 
to relative insignificance in com- 
parison to the total amount of men- 
tal illness. Any estimate would 
have to include emotional upsets 
which incapacitate people tempo- 
rarily. Transient emotional disturb- 
ances, which do not necessarily 
keep a person from his work, re- 
duce efficiency and satisfaction. 

Emotional maladjustment costs 
energy and therefore money. One 
pays in some way for disappoint- 
ment, frustration, insecurity, hostili- 
ty. Many varied symptoms result, 
in the form of depression, anxiety, 
fear, suspicion. It is acted out in 
marital problems, misbehavior, prej- 
udice, discrimination, and anti- 
social acts. The incidence of crime, 
an expression of maladjustment, has 
reached an all-time high. The fed- 
eral government spends nearly ten 
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times as much to handle social 
failures—delinquents and criminals 
—as to improve mental health. The 
cost of operating the penitentiaries 
and reformatories is ‘‘chicken feed” 
in comparison to the actual cost of 
crime to the country—estimated to 
be between eight and ten billion 
dollars a year. 

Prevention and early relief of 
troublesome conflict are important. 
Even mild maladjustment may be- 
come chronic or acutely severe if 
not corrected, There is an impera- 
tive need for society—that is, for 
individuals like you and me—to 
initiate corrective measures. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS MET 

Recreation has played an impor- 
tant part in the treatment program 
of many mental illnesses and in en- 
abling former patients to remain 
well. Therefore, psychiatrists be- 
lieve recreative activity can also be 
a valuable preventive of mental and 
emotional ill health. 

What is the vocation of one man 
becomes the avocation of another. 
Here, ‘“‘recreation’’ refers to the 
things a person does for the fun of 
doing them. This has a renewing 
effect psychologically and enables a 
person to go back to psychologically 
unrewarding routine or work where 
the motivation is purely “to get the 
job done.” 

The psychological value of types 
of activity differs in degree for dif- 
ferent individuals. However, there 
are at least three common needs ef- 
fectively met through participation 
in certain recreation. 
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1. Psychiatrists postulate the ex. 
istence of an aggressive instinct, 
Where its direct expression is de. 
nied, symptoms may develop. The 
most aggressive outlet is in thos 
sports in which there is bodily con. 
tact, such as boxing and football: 
probably the least, in sports of 
sedentary intellectual competition 
such as chess and poker. 

2. The other important psycho. 
logical instinct is the erotic, con. 
structive, or creative drive. Satis. 
faction is found in producing 
something—a rug, chair, cake, 

3. Relaxation through entertain. 
ment also satisfies an important psy: 
chological need, through catering to 
passive desires and providing op 
portunity for vicarious participation. 
Many derive enormous satisfaction 
from listening to music or reading 
a mystery book. 

At our clinic, a group of well-ad- 
justed individuals was surveyed a 
to type, number, and duration of 
hobbies. The findings were com- 
pared with those from a survey of 
psychiatric patients. In the well 
adjusted group, the number and in 
tensity of the pursuit of hobbie 
were far in excess of those of tht 
patients. The healthy personality 
is one who not only plays, bu 
who takes his play seriously. Ther 
is also evidence that inability or ut 
willingness to play reveals an it 
secure or disordered aspect of pet 
sonality. 


RECREATION AS THERAPY 


For at least 20 years in our hos 
pital we have prescribed the spt 
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cific type of recreational activities 
we believe to be most suitable to 
alleviate specific symptoms of pa- 
tients. The aim is to direct trouble- 
some feelings into a socially- 
approved outlet. In some personality 
disorders, symptoms express hostile 
feelings. Intense feelings which the 
patient harbors, probably directed 
originally toward some member of 
the family, have become displaced. 

One patient was very hostile to 
his father even though he main- 
tained that he loved him. We 
drew a face on a punching bag and 
uggested the image was that of 
his hated parent. Thereupon, he 
tied into the punching bag to the 
extent of his feelings. In another 
instance, practice on a driving range 
was enhanced by giving each golf 
ball the name of some disliked 
person. Varying amounts of 
energy were invested by the patient 
in each drive, depending on the in- 
tensity of his feelings. 

In the majority of instances this 
direct approach is impossible, either 
because the hostility is too diffuse 
or because the patient feels too 
guilty to express his hostility in 
more subtle, unrecognized forms. 
He “blows off steam’’ in a game. 

The use of recreation as an op- 
portunity for creative experience has 
seemed particularly valuable for 
frustrated individuals who, in per- 
onal relationships, have been 
hwarted in achieving sufficient sat- 
sfaction. Again and again a patient 
vill become intensely interested in 
lhe creation of some article. It is 


quite discernible in some cases that 
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symptoms diminish as interest in- 
creases. 

A psychological need in certain 
individuals is to do things in a 
particular way, such as the arrange- 
ment of clothing in the closet, or 
emphasis on punctuality or cleanli- 
ness. Such behavior prevents the 
person from developing anxiety 
about an inner urge to do the op- 
posite. When the compulsive per- 
son cannot carry out his activities, 
he becomes maladjusted. Then, the 
therapeutic aim is to help him find 
ways to alleviate anxiety by reestab- 
lishment of compulsive activity. 

One patient had been extremely 
punctual and precise. As many 
compulsive people do, he had taken 
a special interest in his finances, in 
keeping his accounts, and prided 
himself on the size of his bank ac- 
count. Attempts were made to in- 
terest him in several types of activi- 
ties. With little help, coin collect- 
ing became almost a fulltime ac- 
tivity. Progressively with his in- 
terest in this activity, he became 
better adjusted socially. Within two 
months he was able to leave the 
hospital. His coin collecting did 
not cure him; it served as an ex- 
pedient outlet for his compulsive 
makeup. With psychological guid- 
ance, he gained insight into the 
nature of his illness and the reasons 
for the particular appeal of this 
activity. 

The socialization provided by 
group activities—parties, games, 
dramatic productions—has _thera- 
peutic value. All of us have the 
desire to belong—to the family, 














club, or gang. A symptom of some 
types of mental maladjustment is 
the feeling of lonesomeness, the in- 
ability to identify with and belong 
to a social unit. 

In our hospital the patient is first 
given the opportunity to become 
friendly with one of the staff, in 
addition to his physician. As he 
becomes able to adjust himself to 
this, his contact is expanded to in- 
clude one other patient and then a 
small group of them, Graduation 
takes place as fast as possible to 
the passive role of spectator in a 
larger group of people and eventu- 
ally to the active role of a partici- 
pating member of a team. Rec- 
reational opportunities are the 
most practical vehicle to accomplish 
this aim. 

To the individual: Good mental 
health is directly related to the ca- 
pacity and willingness to play. Any 
individual will make a wise invest- 
ment if he plans time for play and 
takes it seriously. 

To the recreation worker: The 
psychiatrist recommends a working 
knowledge of the structure and 
method of function of the personal- 
ity—to provide a better understand- 
ing of individuals and their re- 
actions, and of their needs which 
might be met most effectively by 
particular forms of recreation. He 
recommends a study of leadership 
methods and the social forces operat- 
ing in groups. He further recom- 
mends educating the public as to 
the value of recreation in main- 
taining mental health. 

To the parent: Ability to play is 
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a learned ability. A child should 
have ample opportunity to play 
alone, with his parents, and with 
other children. Not only is example 
important, but the sharing of in- 
terests within the family is a source 
of stimulation and satisfaction. 

A word of caution: Recreation 
is not like quinine, to be forced 
down the throat of the child. The 
child’s interests should not be re- 
stricted to those of his parents. 

To the community: An effective 
community recreation program is 
as important to mental health as 
sanitation is to physical health. The 
town providing only alleys and beer 
joints as places to play should not 
wonder why delinquency and ve- 
nereal disease thrive. Both are 
symptoms of social maladjustment 
—problems of morale rather than 
morals. 

To the older person: People 
who stay young do so because of an 
active interest that provides satis- 
faction through participation. The 
elderly person with a hobby is al- 
most always an alert, interesting 
person. By contrast, there is no 
more pathetic sight than the older 
person who has no interest in life 
and only sits and waits. 

In this world so filled with un- 
happiness, distress, anxiety, and 
restlessness, to whom can one look 
for help? If we could guide more 
people to more effective re-creative 
activity, we would make a major 
contribution to our national and in- 
ternational peace of mind. That, it 
seems to me, is the challenge to 
recreation workers today! 
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No More Grapes of Wrath 


WILL Hayes 
In the NEA Journal 


q FIRST saw the Vineland School 
when we circled over it preparatory 
to landing on the runway which 
borders the athletic field. The 
pilot, flying one of the school’s 
planes, carefully avoided a school 
cow on the runway and taxied up 
in front of a sign which read 
“Vineland School District Airport.” 

Here was a school that was mak- 
ing educational history—and in an 
area sO economically poverty- 
stricken that John Steinbeck had 
chosen it for his Grapes of Wrath. 

My pilot, Pete Bancroft, was the 
district superintendent of Vineland, 
one of the most unusual elementary 
school districts in the United States. 
Vineland’s curriculum, its buildings, 
and its personnel would cause tra- 
ditional school administrators to 
gasp, for who ever heard of re- 
quiting typewriting of fifth-grade 
pupils, or of using railroad box- 
cars as classrooms, or of selecting 
teachers on the basis of their hob- 
bies instead of on their academic 
records ? 

Yet this is taking place in Vine- 
lind, and the records show that 
pupils are getting the education 
which educational planners have 
long dreamed about. 


BUILT BY THE STUDENTS 


My first impression of Vineland 
vas that I was on the campus of a 
mall college. Despite the fact 
that most of the buildings were 
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Will Hayes is Assistant Professor 
of Education, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Santa Barbara. Reported 
from the NEA Journal, XXXVII 
(October, 1948), 426-7 
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built by teachers and pupils to- 
gether, they look like the work of 
professional builders. 

The two railroad cars could not 
be distinguished from the rest of 
the buildings. In all I counted 11 
classrooms, an auditorium, a cus- 
todian’s cottage, a home-manage- 
ment house, several barns and farm 
buildings, and an aviation shack. 

Nobody plays hooky from this 
school of 750 pupils. This was 
not always the case. A few years 
ago, before the present program 
was started, this area was noted for 
juvenile delinquency. 

In the past three years not a 
single instance of even minor 
trouble has been reported. After 
all, the young people of the com- 
munity built the swimming pool, 
landscaped the grounds, put up 
fences to pasture the cattle and 
hogs, laid out the athletic grounds 
and built the airfield—youngsters 
don’t deliberately destroy the 
things they work hard to create. 


THE SCHOOL FARM 


Superintendent Bancroft is proud 
of the farm. In a rural com- 
munity, it has done more to meet 
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the needs of the pupils than any 
other phase of the curriculum. 

In addition to tending several 
acres of pasture, the pupils raise 
enough barley to cover the entire 
expense of printing the four-page 
weekly paper. 

The money that comes in from 
the sale of chickens, rabbits, and 
other livestock goes into a fund to 
expand the program. Responsi- 
bility for caring for the fields and 
the livestock is on the shoulders of 
the pupils too. 

Rewards for working on the 
school farm are tangible ones— 
the experiences inherent in the ac- 
tivity and the chance to be awarded 
a prize hen or a blue-ribbon heifer 
at graduation time. 


THE CURRICULUM 


At the ‘Grapes of Wrath School” 
individual needs are met by having 
small classes, for although the dis- 
trict is poor, what money it does 
spend goes into important things 
such as an adequate number of 
highly paid teachers. It seems un- 
necessary to add that this is pri- 
marily responsible for the success 
of the program. 

The Three R’s are taught well 
enough that when pupils graduate 
to a county high school they more 
than hold their own scholastically. 
But it is outside the Three R’s where 
the most striking difference be- 
tween this and the curriculum of 
the traditional school can be seen. 

Dramatic and musical groups 
may frequently be found out in 
the quad giving a recital to the 
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student body. No one would think 
of being anything but polite while 
such an activity is going on, for 
perhaps Ais group may be giving 
a recital next week! 

Games are an integral part of the 
program of physical development, 
I saw children from all racial and 
national backgrounds organized in- 
to various groups playing baseball, 
handball, volleyball, basketball, and 
water polo. 

Vocational and homemaking 
skills are not neglected. All boys 
take part in some form of manual 
activity which will enable them to 
be more proficient in tasks that 
men have to do around the house, 
The girls proudly showed me a 
special home-management house 
where the skills of sewing, knit- 
ting, mending, and decorations are 
taught. I was told by an enthusi- 
astic sixth-grader that all the furi- 
ture and furnishings were made 
by the children themselves. 


THE EQUIPMENT 


Not long ago the district was 
able to get hold of 25 surplus type- 
writers. Youngsters from the fifth: 
grade up, some of them propped 
up on books, learn a skill which 
will be a help to them whatever 
their future occupations. Inciden- 
tally, these have not forced out the 
academic subjects. The problem 
of time to do everything was solved 
by extending the school day. 

Perhaps the most unique feature 
of this most unique school is the 
aeronautics program. In addition 
to a huge C-54 cargo plane, a Link 
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NO MORE GRAPES 


Trainer, and an Army AT6, en- 
gines and aviation equipment worth 
more than a half million dollars 
are stored in the aviation shack. 
Although the children do not 
actually fly, they learn about the 
intricate working of engines. They 
learn about carburetors, generators, 
glinders, and compression—infor- 
mation which helps them with 
tractor and farm-machinery motors. 
In addition, they learn the tech- 
niques of using tools and, equally 
important, how to care for them. 
All this they learn on equipment 
which cost the government over a 
million dollars but which the dis- 
trict bought for less than $500. 
That is much less than one good 
second-hand tractor, and you can- 
not teach a hundred boys about 
machinery with one tractor. School 
dollars were stretched a long way. 


TEACHERS AND PARENTS AS 
PARTNERS 


What about the 30 teachers in 
this program? You will find them 
informally dressed, the men in sport 
shirts and slacks, the women in sad- 
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dle shoes, skirts, and blouses. They 
will tell you there is an unusual 
spirit in Vineland. They will tell 
you that being a teacher in Vine- 
land means being a companion 
and a friend to everyone in the 
community. That is why they like 
it. 

They know they're doing a job 
that is necessary. They know 
they’re appreciated. And they’re 
all working at things they most 
like. 

And the parents? Vineland is 
a good example of a community 
ready to follow energetic, far- 
sighted school leadership. There 
is no complaint about the ‘fads 
and frills” of the school, for every- 
thing that is taught is, to parents, 
important. 

Today, only seven or eight years 
after a depression when education 
was at a desperate low in Vineland, 
the school district is making educa- 
tional history. It is a shining ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished 
by enthusiasm, cooperation, and 
complete understanding among tax- 
payers, teachers, and pupils. 


A NEW idea in science teaching is operating in New 
Castle, Indiana, according to an article by Lorraine Gover- 
man in the Texas Outlook. The new idea is a lending 
library of live animals plus a magnificent collection of na- 
ture slides. Keeper of the animals as well as owner of the 
Slides and school science supervisor is Miss Edna Banta. 
She teaches half of each school day in the New Castle 
High School and spends the remainder visiting the ele- 
mentary schools. The animals are lent to school classes for 


aid in study of natural science. Slides aid in close-up work. 








P UBLIC opinion affects the en- 
tire school system, and it is axio- 
matic that everyone connected with 
the schools contributes something to 
the formation of public opinion. 
The school business staff has great 
opportunities for public relations 
work and, therefore, great responsi- 
bility for doing it well. 

The business office does not de- 
fine its own policies, powers, and 
duties. These are all derived from 
school board action. This means 
that in public relations, too, the 
business office takes its direction 
from the board of education and 
the general administration. 

In every enterprise it is inevitable 
that some conflicts will arise. In 
general, the soundest approach in 
administration to minimize conflicts 
in the business office is the forma- 
tion and adoption of written poli- 
cies and procedures. For example, 
misunderstandings with vendors can 
be largely eliminated if a stand- 
ardized purchasing procedure is 
adopted, including specifications, 
public notice, and reception of bids 
when feasible. 

Board policy providing for such 
procedure should be accompanied 
by stringent rules against patronage, 
favoritism, gifts, and special dis- 
counts. The policy must provide for 
purchase of services, supplies, and 
equipment on merit and quality 
alone. 

Along the constructive line, the 





When Business Office and Public Meet 


CALVIN GRIEDER 
In the Nation’s Schools 
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Calvin Grieder is Professor of 
School Administration, College of 
Education, University of Colorado, 
Boulder. Reported from the Na. 
tion’s Schools, XLII (November 

1948), 31-32. | 
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business office staff can make ; 
great contribution to sound public 
relations. The man in the street dog 
not have a good understanding of 
the schools, and schools are not in 
the forefront of the thinking of 
most persons. This need not wory 
us unduly, provided we do not leave 
in the public mind a vacuum in 
which will be gathered all kind 
of rumor, hearsay, misinformation 
or partial information about the 
schools. 

I wish to illustrate by listing jus 
five points what the business offic 
can do. 

1. Office management—Th 
school business office is the onl) 
point of contact with the schooh 
for many persons; it usually is a 
important point. It is essential thi 
all who meet the public do so in: 
gracious, courteous, and considerat 
way, with a minimum of buckpass 
ing. The telephone company! 
“voice with a smile” is public rele 
tions of a high order. The Golde 
Rule is not bad either. Everyone 
not just born cheerful and help 
ful—the office personnel may net 
some instruction along this line. 
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BUSINESS 


2, Prompt payments.—Creditors 
appreciate receiving money as soon 
as it is due them. Prompt payment 
in many cases entitles the payer to 
discounts, and wise economy in the 
management of school business is 
usually approved. 

3. Reporting. —Full and complete 
reporting should be the rule. There 
may be at times some unfavorable 
items to report. It is better to report 
them than to mislead the public by 
uppression of misstatement and 
tisk a violent explosion later when 
the facts are learned. 


A common violation of this pre- 
cept of full and complete reporting 
is found in annual reports, where 
werything seems to be hunky-dory. 
Then, lo and behold, the next year 
(I've seen it happen!) the school 
ystem seems to take after the 
famous one-hoss shay—to bust wide 
apart at every joint and seam. How 
an it happen so fast? You and I 
know the answer: It.can’t. If what 
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the annual report said was true last 
year, it’s probably almost as true 
this year. If what we hear now is 
true, the annual report last year was 
put out by a liar. 


4, Simple financial reports—In 
most cases financial reports should 
be translated into simple language 
and simple tables and graphs to get 
away from the technical jargon that 
accountants must use. 


Part of such a report should be a 
simple but fairly detailed explana- 
tion of where the school tax dollar 
comes from and how it is spent. 
Often the report is circulated that 
school taxes constitute half or more 
of the tax load. Exact information 
on the amount and proportion of 
school taxes helps clear up such 
misunderstanding. 

5. Simple procedures, forms, and 
documents.—Red tape does not in- 
spire confidence. Forms and proce- 
dures stripped down to essentials 
help relations with the public. 


An Educational Creed 


Our supreme problem today is to maintain and enhance 
our democratic social order as a way of life and source of 
general welfare. In our struggle against the inroads of 
autocratic theories and systems we shall need to summon 
all our available resources. Of these our greatest resource 
is our faith in the process of democratic decision and ac- 
tion, and the success of this process in turn depends upon 
our public schools. The greatest responsibility of our 
school system is to qualify youth for participation in the 
privileges, practices, and obligations of citizenship in a 





democracy.—The Newark Principal. 





































W/onverinc whether the 
generation which speaks freely of 
global geography and One World 
is being prepared for the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship in one world, 
the writer prepared a current affairs 
test. Responses were secured from 
336 prospective teachers and teach- 
ers enrolled in six widely separated 
institutions. 

The students were asked to iden- 
tify several names which were 















How Much Do Teachers Know 
About Current Affairs? 


ANONYMOUS 


In Elementary English 


PERCENTAGES OF INCORRECT AND NON-RESPONSES 


a Percentage failing to respond. 
b Percentage responding incorrectly. 
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Reported from Elementary English, 
XXV (November, 1948), 403-17, 
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prominent in the news in May. The 
following table shows the percent. 
age which failed to respond at all 
and the percentage which responded 
incorrectly to the request to identi- 
fy with a recent happening the 
name of the person or place given 
and to identify the combination of 


Men Women Total 
a b a b a oo 
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TEACHERS AND CURRENT AFFAIRS 11 


letters. Such responses as “Czech- 
oslovakian” for Jan Masaryk were 
accepted as true, though Masaryk 
was not identified with current hap- 
penings. If such inadequate te- 
sponses were included in the table, 
the record would appear more dis- 
couraging. 

The situation as revealed by the 
table takes on added meaning as 
one considers samples of the re- 
sponses. Only 6 percent recog- 
nized Edward Condon as an atomic 
scientist whose activities were under 
investigation. To some he is a 
“Catholic priest in Detroit,” “a 
Congressman,” or the leader of the 
“G.0.P. Convention.” A graduate 
student who has taught ten years 
wrote, “communist up for con- 
tempt.” 

While we are fearing the de- 
structive use of atomic energy as we 
have never feared anything else, 
only 6 percent associated David 
Lilienthal with the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the struggle to 
extend his term of office. Responses 
by teachers with ten or more years 
of experience included: “There was 
a political scandal connected with 
him recently,” ‘“‘was tried in Su- 
preme Court for some misrepresen- 
tation or confiscation of funds— 
Declared innocent, I believe,”’ ‘‘Su- 
preme Court Justice’; by graduate 
students: “Secretary of Treasury,” 
‘tecently appointed to TVA,” 
“head of Marshall Plan—former 
Pres. of Studebaker Motor Corp.,” 
‘leader in France’; by college sen- 
iors: “U.S. Ambassador to Eng.,”’ 
‘in State Department,” “lobbying 


in the interest of strikers,” “heads 
Department of Education.” 

Fewer than one-third recognized 
Walter Reuther as president of the 
U. A. W.; only one-third recog- 
nized the letters U. A. W. as stand- 
ing for the union he leads. Such is 
the record despite the publicity 
given his attempted assassination. 
Some responses by teachers with ten 
or more years of experience were: 
“head of the Communist Party in 
the U. S.,” “investigation com- 
mittee,” “Chrysler head executive”’; 
by college seniors: “head of 
C. I. O.,” “dean of Foreign News 
Correspondents,” “Pres. of A. F. of 
L.,” “Supreme Court Justice.” 

To find any teacher or prospec- 
tive teacher failing correctly to 
identify Dewey, Stassen, Taft, Van- 
denberg, Wallace, or Warren leads 
one to wonder whether teachers 
should be allowed to vote. Some 
responses for Thomas E. Dewey 
were: ‘Dem. candidate for Presi- 
dent,” ‘‘on the Democratic ticket 
for President’; Harold Stassen: ‘‘a 
candidate for the Democrats for 
presidency,” “Secretary of Agricul- 
ture”; Robert A. Taft: “on Demo- 
cratic ticket,” “Gov. of Iowa or 
Illinois’; Arthur Vandenberg: 
“governor of Minnesota,” “senator 
from Mississippi,” “Vice-Pres. at 
the present time, former Supreme 
Court Judge”; Henry A. Wallace: 
“Republican candidate for pres. 
1948,” ‘‘candidate for the Commu- 
nist Party for President of the 
USS.,”” “‘at the White House’; Earl 
Warren: “senator from Florida,” 
“running mate for Truman for Vice 
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President,’ “Ambassador to Eng- 
land,” ‘‘news commentator,” “Pres. 
Truman’s sec.,” ‘Gov. of Illinois, 
political prospect.” 

Beirut is ‘‘a country in Europe.” 
It is also a city in Germany, India, 
Iran, Turkey, France, and the Far 
East. Only eight associated the city 
with the holding of American citi- 
zens by Arab forces. 

Bogota is in Africa, India, and 
Italy. Only eight identified it as the 
city in Colombia in which an up- 
rising interrupted a conference at- 
tended by our own Secretary of 
State. 

The A. F. of L. is “Associated 
Federal Labor,” “American Foreign 
Legion,” “‘absent free leave,’’ ‘‘As- 
sociated Farm Labor.” The C. I. O. 
is the “Coal Industry Operators,”’ 
“labor union headed by Henry Wal- 
lace,” ‘Commercial International 
Order,” “United Mine Workers.” 
A senior with 15 years’ teaching 
experience wrote, “Civil Industrial 
Organization headed by John L. 
Lewis.” 

D. P.’s are the ‘Democratic 
Party,” “Direct Primary,’”’ ‘Daily 
Press,” “Doctor of Philosophy.” 
The U. A. W. is the ‘University 
Association of Women,” “United 
Air Ways,” “United Army Work- 
ers.” 

Fewer than half gave the full 
meaning of Unesco. They call it the 
“United Nations Emergency Se- 
curity Council Organization,” 
“United Nations European Security 
Council Office,” “United Nations 
Economic Social Organization.” 

U. M. T. stands for Universal 
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Military Training in the minds of 
only slightly more than one-third 
of the students. To some it means: 
“United States Military Troops,” 
“United Motors Transportation Or. 
ganization,” “United Mountain 
Time,” “United Monetary Treas. 
uty,” “United Munitions Trust,” 
“United Mine Trust,” and “refers 
to the temperance union.” 


SHOULD TEACHERS BE BETTER 
INFORMED ? 


Is it essential that teachers be 
acquainted with contemporary af. 
fairs? As long as teachers have the 
ballot and serve as the guides of 
children, the answer must be an 
emphatic yes. 

While it cannot be proved that 
the possession of information 
would insure intelligent behavior, 
we can agree with Thomas Jefferson 
who said, “If a nation expects to be 
ignorant and free in a state of civi- 
lization, it expects what never has 
and never will be.’’ About ten mil- 
lion of our people are functionally 
illiterate. But it is not only these 
illiterates we should be concerned 
about. If we are to preserve out 
democracy, we must meet the needs 
of the uninformed who are attend 
ing our colleges and teaching out 
children. We must ask why we art 
a nation of international illiterates 
in a world grown so small as tv 
afford no room for the luxury 0 
isolationism. We must seek ways of 
breaking the fetters of ignorance. 

Our: chief hope lies in America’ 
children. They are interested in the 
world of their time. To keep thei 
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TEACHERS 


interest alive, we must provide them 
with teachers whose texts are the 
important problems of the neigh- 
borhood, town, or world as the 
children understand them. We must 
select candidates for teaching. In 
view of the present shortage of 
teachers, the idea of rejecting any- 
one who expresses a wish to become 
ateacher seems unthinkable to many 
administrators. But it would be 
better to have those who cannot 
meet high standards continue on 
emergency certificates than to fail 
to recognize that teaching has be- 
come increasingly difficult and com- 
plex. The psychological benefit de- 
rived from making it difficult to 
enter the teaching profession has 
never been sought on any large 
scale in America. 

Selecting candidates for teaching 
is not enough, however. We must 
build with prospective teachers a 
program which necessitates their 
drawing on the subject matter of all 
significant areas as a means of solv- 
ing problems. Teachers must exer- 
cise before and with their students 
the prerogatives of citizens. This 
they cannot do unless their admin- 
istrators support them when they 
tecognize their duty to their country 
and their world as higher than their 
duty to approved textbooks and syl- 
labi and daily schedules. 

We who work with college stu- 
dents must act on the principle that 
it takes time to get a good educa- 
tion. One student spoke for many 
when he wrote, “I work 42 hours 
a week on a job and between that 
and my school work my hands are 
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AFFAIRS 


full.”” We are permitting many to 
carry loads so heavy that it is im- 
possible for them to find time for 
free reading, reasoned discussions, 
field work, or recreation. 

Disheartening, indeed, is the rec- 
ord of the experienced teachers 
whose responses to the test are in- 
cluded in this report. Probably some 
never should have received certifi- 
cates to teach. However, doubtless 
many are capable men and women 
whose thinking has been circum- 
scribed by the meager program of 
the schools and colleges they at- 
tended. Doubtless others left col- 
lege imbued with high professional 
ideals. When they met frustrating 
restrictions in the public school, 
they lapsed into the security of the 
textbook or prescribed course of 
study. Some are discouraged by 
large classes and lack of equipment. 
But many are discouraged by ad- 
ministrative requirements which 
violate the basic tenets of the phi- 
losophy of education designed to 
prepare young people to live effec- 
tively and happily. If permitted, 
many would teach in terms of this 
philosophy and, in the doing, free 
themselves from the shackles of 
provincialism and bigotry. 

Both our pre-service and in- 
service programs of teacher educa- 
tion must be evaluated in terms of 
the social philosophy which should 
direct our course. We must accept 
the principle that real knowledge 
and understandings are developed 
only as we engage in real enter- 
prises that have worth and meaning 
to the learner. 








































Critical Thinking 


FRANCES H. FERRELL 


In the Chicago Schools Journal 


gat LL tyrannies begin and end 


in the tyranny of ideas uncritically 
accepted.” This thought in mind, 
I decided to experiment with a new 
technique in teaching United States 
history, shifting emphasis (1), from 
secondary to source material, and 
(2) from the acquisition of infor- 
mation to the interpretation and 
evaluation of it. In order to make 
the students conscious of what con- 
stitutes good thinking and poor 
thinking, the class and teacher work 
out essential features of good think- 
ing and its common pitfalls. It is 
agreed that good thinking needs 
the following: 

1. Concise definition of the prob- 
lem. 

2. Careful evaluation of the 
grounds that support its evolution, 
noting reliability, relevancy, suffi- 
ciency, and interpretation. 

3. Suspension of judgment until 
the evidence has been assembled 
and evaluated. 

4. A follow-up on the results of 
a conclusion, noting the if-then 
connection. 

5. Intellectual integrity. 

The students resolve to apply 
these in their class work and out of 
class, and to attempt to judge pres- 
entations of speakers and writers 
accordingly. 

Pitfalls of good thinking are 
listed as follows: 


1. Overgeneralization, that is, 


mistaking what is true of some 








Frances H. Ferrell is a teacher in 

the Marshall High School, Chicago, 

Illinois. Reported from the Chi- 

cago Schools Journal, XXX (Octo. 
ber, 1948), 42-45. 
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members of a class for what is true 
of all members of a class. 

2. Failure to distinguish between 
observations and inferences, be. 
tween what is expressed and what 
is implied. 

3. Failure to examine all the al. 
ternatives in a given situation, fall- 
ing into the “either-or’’ situation. 

4. Mistaking a necessary for a 
sufficient condition. 

5. Making and accepting over. 
simplified explanations. 

6. Failure to define terms accu- 
rately, using the same term in 4 
shifting or ambiguous sense. 

7. Letting emotions anesthetize 
critical powers. 

Several days are spent looking 
through newspaper articles and 
listening to radio speeches, noting 
when the author or speaker falls 
into one of these pitfalls. 

With regard to subject matter, 
two facts are emphasized: textbook 
reading is to be subordinated to the 
reading of source material, and the 
acquistion of information is to be 
subordinated to the understanding 
and evaluating of such information. 

Reading primary sources opens 
up a new world to students, and 
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they read with genuine pleasure 
Paine’s Common Sense, Edmund 
Burke’s Conciliation, The Declara- 
tion of Independence, many papers 
and speeches. These sources are 
chosen because they are not unlike 
what is read and heard each day, 
and thus the transfer of training 
is facilitated; they carry the course 
along, giving the student much of 
the necessary factual material; and 
they are stimulating and timely, 
having a “punch” which the best 
of secondary material cannot rival. 

In reading the sources, various 
patterns of evaluation, such as the 
following, were used by the writer: 


ForM “A” 


1. Are the statements of facts 
which are offered as evidence re- 
ports of observations; inferences 
from what has been observed; or 
hearsay ? 

2. Are the statements of facts 
reliable: Who made them? Is he 
a competent witness? What was 
his purpose in reporting the facts— 
to make news, to eulogize, to dis- 
credit, or to convey accurate in- 
formation? Under what condi- 
tions were the observations made— 
casual observations or carefully con- 
trolled experiments? To what ex- 
tent did the reporter depend on 
memory ? 

3. Are all the facts presented 
as evidence relevant to the ques- 
tion? How might irrelevant facts 
be used to serve a writer's or a 
speaker's purpose: to divert at- 
tention from other facts; stir feel- 
ing; shape attitudes and disposi- 
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tions toward the issue; or change 
perspectives ? 

4. Are all relevant facts, both for 
and against, presented ? 

5. If all the information perti- 
nent to the question cannot be pre- 
sented is the selection typical or a 
fair sampling? 

6. What is the relative eviden- 
tial value of the facts? 

7. Do the facts necessarily mean 
what the author interprets them to 
mean? Can they be given any 
other interpretation? How can the 
same facts be taken to mean differ- 
ent things? 

ForM ‘‘B” 


1. What is the belief, thesis, 
plan, or proposal ? 

2. Why should we believe or 
accept it? Are we too easily con- 
vinced; what are the grounds that 
support it; and what are the facts 
used as evidence and the principles 
used to interpret these facts? 

3. Are any of these facts or 
principles questionable? 

4. If the facts and principles 
are accepted, must the conclusion 
necessarily be accepted? 

5. What would be the conse- 
quences of acting on the conclu- 
sion ? 

6. What are the other possible 
alternative solutions? These ques- 
tions are modified to suit the dif- 
ferences’ in students and classes 
and the differences in materials. 

As for classroom procedure, we 
use the roundtable technique. The 
students are usually permitted to 
choose the topic on which they 


































wish to work, thus making provi- 
sion for individual differences. The 
roundtable technique is satisfactory, 
for five reasons: It is informal and 
natural. It stresses the intercourse 
of thought and helps the students 
to develop the ethics of democratic 
thought. Small grouping forces 
each student in the group to take 
part, whereas in a large group the 
timid student shrinks before the 
aggressive one. It puts the initia- 
tive on the students rather than the 
teacher. Roundtable work requires 
cooperation and coordination; the 
students must work as a unit. 


EVALUATING DEVICES 


In evaluating the program, two 
generalizations may be formulated. 
(1)The development in students 
of the ability and inclination to 
evaluate judiciously all they read 
and hear is a laborious and slow 
process. (2) The results cannot 
be measured with the same objec- 
tive accuracy as the results of a 
course which is designed primarily 
to impart knowledge because the 
work must be reflected in student 
behavior, both in and out of class. 

With these in mind, an effort 
is made to evaluate the class work 
by several formal and informal 
devices: 

1. Noting the individual re- 
sponses of students in the confer- 
ence periods, their reactions to the 
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readings they do and lectures they 
attend. 

2. Noting the improvement in 
the pattern of thought which the 
students follow in presenting their 
roundtables and the criticism made 
by the class. 

3. Noting individual behavior 
of students in the classroom, the 
questions they raise, the caution 
with which they make or accept 
statements, and the skill with which 
they define the terms they use. 

4. Noting, if possible, the pat- 
tern of thought they follow in their 
extracurricular activities. 

5. Giving the teacher-devised 
written test which reflects the pri- 
mary objectives of the course. 

6. Giving a student a newspaper 
article and asking him to evaluate 
it. 

7. Giving a standardized test, 
such as the Watson-Glaser Test of 
Critical Thinking. 

The use of any of these devices 
alone probably does not give an 
accurate appraisal of classroom 
work. However, used as a whole, 
they give the teacher some idea of 
the progress which students are 
making. 

As social-studies teachers we must 
make our students conscious of the 
necessity of examining everything 
they see and hear, of being on the 
alert to detect fallacies, and of 
doing their own thinking. 


A REcENT survey shows that among children of school 
age in the United States those in the Upper Midwest 
(North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan) had 


best eating habits. 
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Teacher Contributions in School Health 


CHARLES C, WILSON 


t in In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


the fe 
their 5) place of the teacher in the 


nade | school-health program has changed 
during the years. Newer view- 
ivior f points are based in part on a more 
the {functional approach to _ school 
ition health problems. 

cept | Consider, for example, school 
hich | efforts to control the spread of 
; communicable diseases. Physicians 
pat- fand nurses were brought into the 
their | school for this purpose, but their 
efforts were not successful. Pupils 
vised § still developed measles or chicken 
pri J pox after the inspection. These 
ineffective efforts to control the 
apet spread of disease were followed 
uate § by measures that placed consider- 
able responsibility on the classroom 
test, § teacher. She was first expected to 
t of § observe each pupil at the beginning 
of each school day and arrange for 
vices | the exclusion of those who did not 
an | seem well; later, continuous ob- 
oom § servation was substituted. Certain- 
role, | ly, this procedure can be of much 
aof | greater value than intermittent in- 
are § spection by doctor or nurse. 
Present-day policies for prevent- 
must | ‘9g the spread of communicable dis- 
the  €ases recognize the need for co- 
hing | °Pétative and coordinated effort on 
the | the part of administrators, phy- 
of | Siclans, nurses, and teachers. The 
administrator, with the help of 
others, outlines general policies; 
the nurse assists the teachers; the 
teachers work with the pupils. 
Comparable changes have oc- 
curred in school procedures di- 
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rected toward emergency care of 
sick or injured pupils. A princi- 
pal expressed the opinion that he 
needed a full-time nurse in his 
school of 800 pupils, ‘‘so that stu- 
dents who get injured can immedi- 
ately receive first aid.” I pointed 
out that many of his teachers were 
prepared to administer first aid 
and expressed the opinion that a 
nurse could spend her time to 
much better advantage than by 
merely waiting. As a result, he 
requested the nurse serving his 
school part time to discuss first- 
aid procedures with all teachers, 
telling how the need for first aid 
could be utilized for health edu- 
cation; distribute to all teachers 
copies of policies cooperatively 
prepared by the school physician, 
nurse, and several teachers, that 
describe procedures to be followed 
in different types of accidents and 
sickness; acquaint teachers with the 
first-aid supplies at hand. 

I believe that particular school 
now has a better program for the 
care of emergencies than could be 
provided by a full-time nurse. 

Recent changes in health pro- 
grams give the teacher a more im- 
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portant role than she had previ- 
ously. In many schools, what used 
to be a health-examination program 
is now considered a program of 
health appraisal in which use is 
made of a variety of appraisal pro- 
cedures, including health histories, 
screening tests, teachers’ observa- 
tions, medical examinations, and 
sometimes psychological and dental 
examinations. The teachers’ obser- 
vations are considered of great im- 
portance because they may reveal 
conditions that could not be de- 
tected by other means. She can 
tell if a child loses interest in his 
work, seems pepless, or constantly 
asks to have questions repeated. 
She can identify the pupil who is 
absent frequently because of sick- 
ness, the one who seems worried, 
and the one who seems to be losing 
weight. Such pupils need help. 
They should be referred to the 
nurse or the doctor for examination. 

Only as the teacher accepts re- 
sponsibility for observing her 
pupils and for referring to the phy- 
sician those who do not appear or 
act well, will school-health pro- 
grams make their greatest contribu- 
tion to child health. The program 
cannot be fully effective without the 
teacher’s help. 


VISION TESTING 


Vision testing is now recognized 
as a suitable activity for teachers. 
This is based on three considera- 
tions: the technique of testing with 
the Snellen chart can be mastered 
as readily and easily by teachers as 
by nurses, the testing is best con- 
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ducted by one who knows th 
pupils well, and, in identifying 
those who need examination by a 
oculist, it is important that the re. 
sults of the Snellen test be cop. 
bined with observations of symp 
toms or signs of eyestrain. They 
factors lead to the conclusion thy 
the teacher is the best person tp 
give vision screen tests to children, 
This procedure helps teachers knoy 
their pupils and encourages them ty 
be interested in children as indi. 
viduals. 

Weighing and measuring as : 
means of determining growth ar 
procedures used by many teaches 
in all parts of the country. In many 
schools teachers now work coopeti- 
tively with nurses in conduct 
hearing tests. 

School dental programs plac 
great dependence on teachers, te: 
ognizing that the great need is 
educate pupils to visit a dentist 
frequent intervals. Educational ¢- 
forts for this purpose can be under 
taken without dental examinations 
being made at school. Adequat 
treatment resources, combined with 
effective dental health education 
teachers, can work wonders in if: 
proving the dental health of chi 
dren. 

As important as any other healt 
function of the teacher is the super 
vision of pupils during their da 
by-day living at school. Is the root 
properly lighted and ventilated? | 
it clean, neat, and attractive? Do 
pupils help to keep it that way’ 
Does each pupil feel he “belongs” 
Does he have an opportunity fa 
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success? Does he consider his 
teacher a friend? Do teaching meth- 
ods and teacher-pupil relations 
foster a happy classroom atmos- 
phere? These are fundamental ele- 
ments in a school-health program, 
and they are matters that require 
the attention of the teacher. Others 
can help, but it is the teacher who 
is with the children who is essential 
to its success. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION IMPORTANT 


Traditionally, the role of the 
teacher in the school-health pro- 
gram is that of providing health 
instruction. This function remains 
with her. She is expected to deter- 
mine the health interests and needs 
of her children and to provide ex- 
periences which help them to de- 
velop desirable health practices, to 
cute an understanding of health 
and the factors influencing health 
in accord with their maturity, and 
to instill attitudes and appreciations 
which cause them to regard health 
as a valuable asset. 

Health instruction has a place of 
major importance in the curricu- 
lum. In the elementary school it is 
the responsibility of the classroom 
teacher; in the departmentalized 
program of the secondary-school it 
is carried on jointly by all teachers 
and, through health courses, taught 
by teachers with special preparation 
in health education. 

It is reasonable to ask if teachers 
can assume, in addition to their re- 
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sponsibilities for health instruction, 
the health-service activities sug- 
gested earlier. The answer to this 
lies in the purposes of the school 
program. If these include promo- 
tion of the normal growth and de- 
velopment of children, then time 
will be found for all types of health 
activities, for normal growth and 
development cannot occur in the 
absence of optimum health. Only 
when teachers are extremely subject- 
minded d> they feel that time is not 
available for whatever must be done 
to promote the health of pupils. 

Fortunately, institutions prepar- 
ing teachers are giving increased 
attention to health and are prepar- 
ing individuals to participate in all 
aspects of a total school-health 
program. Opportunity is provided 
for practice teaching in health and 
for actual participation in other 
school-health activities. Teachers 
are helped to become child-minded 
and to observe in schools where 
teachers conduct their programs 
with this point of view. The pro- 
spective teacher gains insight into 
individual and community health 
problems and learns how schools 
contribute to the protection and 
improvement of pupils and commu- 
nities. The teacher of the future 
will assume important responsibili- 
ties for health, but she will be pre- 
pared for them and will gain much 
satisfaction from fulfilling all of 
those responsibilities fully and ef- 
fectively. 


of'EARNING without thought is labor lost; thought with- 
out learning is perilous—Confucius. 








a UST about a year ago we got 
the shock of our lives. A study by 
the Ohio Education Association 
showed that by 1953 we would 
have more children in the elemen- 
tary grades than the total in both 
elementary and high schools today— 
25,000 teaching positions in Ohio 
would open within five years. 
With the realization of the im- 
mensity of the task ahead must 
come the realization that school 
public relations will have to come 
of age. School public relations is 
weak only because it is young. You 
have right in your own communities 
more than enough spinach, vita- 
mins, and hormones to make a man 
out of school public relations in a 
short time. Can you think of any 
other business or profession with as 
many well-educated potential public- 
relations practitioners as are repre- 
sented in the American teaching 
profession ? 
PUBLIC RELATIONS CONSCIOUSNESS 


Our foremost task must be to de- 
velop a sensitive public-relations 
consciousness at the teacher level. 
All the fine plans, techniques, and 
ideas will be meaningless unless we 
reach this objective. 

For example, take my son’s re- 
port card for his first year in school. 
We had heard that teaching tech- 
niques had changed. In the matter 


Untapped Resources in School 
Public Relations 
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of learning to read, methods had 
changed so radically that we could 
be of no help to him. Then one day 
he brought home a nice modern te- 
port card. By using a few symbols, 
the teacher could inform the parent 
about a child’s performance and 
progress in 40 categories. 

But my son’s teacher gave us the 
same kind of treatment you received 
from the butcher or nylon cletk 
during the war. She checked only 
six of the 40 categories. Apparently 
this was satisfactory with the prin- 
cipal, as he honored the card witha 
rubber stamp signature. 

Throughout the nation there ate 
millions of other young children. 
Will their parents protest about the 
things they don’t like or under 
stand? Most of them won't, because 
they fear reprisals will be taken 
against their children. You'll heat 
from them at the ballot box. 

The average teacher has some 
occupational handicaps. First, 4 
teacher spends virtually all of he 
time with children, Her adult con- 
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acs are largely restricted to mem- 
hers of the profession. 

Secondly, her outlook is influ- 
inced by an almost total absence of 
competitive factors. When she ad- 
resses her class she doesn’t have to 
vorty about the attention of her 
ndience. She can also put in a week 
of good teaching or poor teaching, 
ind her pay check will be the same. 


TEACHERS OUT-OF-TOUCH 


Thus, the teacher finds it difficult 
understand the principles by 
which the world of commerce and 
ndustry operates—principles which 
nthe long run determine the future 
if the public-school system and the 
aching profession. Because she 
loes not understand, the typical 
feacher resorts to an emotional and 
yesonal approach in her dealings 
vith the public. She says the public 
nust support the schools because 
ducation is important. The public 
must increase teachers’ salaries be- 
ause we just don’t have enough 
noney, The public must build a 
1ew building because we have ter- 
tible working conditions. 

How better to serve and give in 
wtder to receive should be the 
practical public-relations objective 
if every teacher. Actually, it is the 
practice of the Golden Rule. 

We must encourage more adult 
ontacts by teachers, so that they 
vill get to know more about adults, 
ind so that adults can find out that 
tachers are, after all, human beings 
ike themselves. 

The Dayton schools have created 
‘ speaker’s bureau. Teachers offer 
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speeches on subjects from hobbies 
to international affairs. The going 
will be easier when it comes time to 
campaign for a bond issue. 

The best method for achieving 
teacher education in public relations 
is the same one used so widely 
throughout industry, the retail and 
service fields—an out-and-out 
employee training program, a con- 
tinuing affair covering all em- 
ployees. 


TEACHER-ADMINISTRATOR 
RELATIONS 


Another sore point which must 
be worked out is the friction which 
seems to exist between teachers and 
administrators. Much of this is 
imaginary and based on fear, but it 
seems very real to many. 

A superintendent may find he is 
receiving little cooperation in his 
public-relations program, because of 
this friction. He can cure it by im- 
proving his channels of internal 
communication and by encouraging 
cooperative efforts. He can even 
steal an idea from industry and 
start a suggestion system. 

The work of teacher education 
must be shared by the professional 
association. Too often the local as- 
sociation is the weakest link in the 
local-state-national chain. It must 
become the strongest link. Educa- 
tion is local. A local association 
which functions only during cam- 
paigns is of little value to long- 
range interests. 

WHOSE SCHOOLS? 

The third major objective is to 

convince the teaching profession 
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that the schools belong to the peo- 
ple. If you deny them the right to 
participate in the operation of a 
community’s schools, that commu- 
nity is going to forget it has respon- 
sibility toward those schools. 

Extend the idea of citizen pattici- 
pation into public-relations planning 
and campaigns. Too often the alibi 
for a sloppy campaign is that quali- 
fied help was unavailable. That is 
bunk. 


APPLY SELLING PRINCIPLES 


The fourth major objective we 
must achieve is to convince everyone 
in school public-relations work that 
education is not an exception to the 
principles of selling. Why is it that 
time and again the advertising piece 
used in an attempt to sell a bond 
issue for a million dollar building 
resembles a handbill for a sheriff's 
sale? 

Corporations for years have been 
making annual reports to stock- 
holders. Why is it that in education 
* the annual report is a rarity? 

Why is it that except on a few 
newspapers the school writer's job 
is turned over to a cub? Why do 
reporters complain constantly of 
difficulties encountered in dealing 
with school people? 

News consciousness is good pub- 
lic relations. Recently I discovered 
the Brazos County schools of Texas 
are using a new method of teaching 
reading. By the end of the first year, 
the child can read and comprehend 





anything of third-grade difficulty, 
Children with above average intelli. 
gence can read and comprehend 
material of upper elementary and 
even high-school difficulty. Spelling 
is on a par with their reading. 

Such a development in education 
is just as much news as penicillin 
and sulfa drugs have been in the 
field of medicine. Evidences of 
progress help explain and justify 
the increasing cost of education. 

If you show an adult a photo of 
an obsolete classroom, it looks fa- 
miliar and satisfactory to him. If you 
want to convince him that a school 
is unsatisfactory, you must show 
him a pot-bellied stove, falling 
plaster, and outside toilets. A mis- 
erable job has been done in keeping 
the average adult informed about 
progress in education. We can start 
with this huge new generation of 
parents. Let’s treat them properly— 
right from the start. 

Other opportunities which must 
be seized immediately are television 
and radio. Radio and television 
people will cooperate if you go to 
them with good ideas and well 
thought out plans for using their 
facilities in education. 

The job ahead is one of fright: 
ening proportions. But the people 
already in school public-relations 
work hold the answer. Now is the 
time to create those bulging biceps 
for school public relations—the key- 
stone to the future of American 
school education. 
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Good and Bad Practices in Art Teaching 


Harowp A. SCHULTZ and J. HARLAN SHORES 
In the University of Illinois College of Education Bulletin 


N some aspects of the 
elementary-school curriculum we 
have designed methods in accord 
with the kind of behavior we wish 
to develop in the youngsters we 
educate. In art, however, some un- 
fortunate teaching practices have 
persisted. It is little wonder that 
society includes so many persons 
lacking in sensitivity to art values. 

Art, if taught at all, has been 
taught carelessly with much reliance 
on antiquated, stereotyped proce- 
dures, These practices mold chil- 
dren into patterns of conformity to 
conventional tastes, ideas, and 
modes of behavior. The world is 
filled with people who are satisfied 
with precedent, tradition, the cur- 
tent fashion, and the commonplace. 
The elementary teacher has the op- 
portunity, especially in the arts, to 
shape a more desirable kind of per- 
son—one who respects his own 
judgment and is creative in all as- 
pects of democratic living. 


SOME BAD PRACTICES 


Manipulation without thinking. — 
Copying the stylized Halloween cat 
not only neglects the children’s 
abilities and imagination, but stunts 
their growth by encouraging “‘do- 
ing” without thinking. This is true, 
too, of the ‘coloring in” of teacher- 
ptepared mimeographed or dittoed 
materials and most of the formal 
cut-and-paste exercises. What poorer 
training for democracy or better 
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training for fascism than unques- 
tioned aping of the person in au- 
thority? This is “busy work” de- 
signed to create unthinking obedi- 
ence to an authority plagued with 
dull, stereotyped ideas. The skill of 
manipulation so acquired could be 
attained in ways which will develop 
people who are better rather than 
less able to think as a result of 
them. 

Only the teacher learns—In 
much art work the teacher learns 
and grows because she does the pre- 
liminary investigation, prepares the 
materials, decides what is to be 
learned, learns about it herself by 
presenting it to the class, and even 
evaluates the results. Only one 
thing has been left for the children 
to do—to manipulate according to 
directions! Such teaching conditions 
educate children to operate better in 
an authoritarian regime than in a 
thinking, creating, decision-making 
society. 

Restricted experience with re- 
stricted materials —If we accept the 
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broad meaning of art, classroom 
activity cannot be limited to draw- 
ing with pencils and crayons. The 
resourceful teacher can provide nu- 
merous inexpensive materials which 
will give children wider experiences 
and broaden for them the meaning 
of art. 

Memorizing meaningless abstrac- 
tions.—Education has broken sub- 
ject matter into smaller and smaller 
packages in an attempt to make it 
more teachable. As a result, class- 
room exercises often become ab- 
stract, quite unrelated to life situa- 
tions. Such is the practice of teach- 
ing the color wheel, with its pri- 
mary and complementary schemes, 
as a group of cold formal rules. Art 
must be taught in relation to what 
children do as they go about their 
daily living and learning. 

Neglecting the imagination.— 
Often children’s inventiveness is 
neglected, though art offers special 
opportunities for such development. 
A major fault of most of these bad 
practices is that they restrict and 
often actually stunt the child’s 
imaginative growth. 

The product is good: What hap- 
pened to the child ?—Measuring the 
kind and amount of learning by 
visible products is legitimate as long 
as it does not become the sole or 
major means of determining what 
has been learned. This places undue 
emphasis on refinement, primness, 
and technical perfection. 


SOME RECOMMENDED PRACTICES 


Children have original ideas.— 
Teachers should encourage the full- 
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est exercise of creative imagination, 
This means that there will be as 
many interpretations and expres. 
sions in a given activity as there are 
pupils. Original art in all forms 
arises out of a free atmosphere of 
friendliness, experimentation, and 
discussion. Originality may be the 
character and distinction of group 
as well as individual activities, The 
teacher must actually engage in the 
activity with the children. A little 
experience will tell her how to so 
stimulate the imagination. It cannot 
be done by playing the old “follow 
the teacher’’ game. 

Individual expression does have 
its limits. These are set by the value 
of the expression to the social 
group, the good of the majority. 
Here again we use democratic ideals 
as the measuring stick. 

Modern education requires neu 
methods.—Children’s actions are 
motivated by strong drives; some 
of the most important are sensory- 
motor. The autocratically controlled 
seat work of the traditional school 
taught youngsters to follow instruc- 
tions, to be quiet and subservient. 
But education in the arts means 
learning to be responsible with 
freedom; to work cooperatively, 
sharing tools and materials; to ust 
good judgment in work and play. 
If we want children to have ideas 
and to carry them out, we must not 
frustrate them by unnecessary ft 
straint on their physical movement 
and sensory impressions. 

Learning in the arts is also more 
fruitful if children participate 
both the planning and the evalua: 
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GOOD AND BAD 


tion of activities. They cannot be 
expected to plan everything, but 
they can and should take part in or- 
ganizing, designing, and evaluating 
what they do within the limits of a 
general framework of objectives. 
Thus the child will practice the ex- 
periences of the average person who 
must not only plan his daily life, 
but critically evaluate what he has 
done. 

Broader art experience builds 
more able people.—tt is imperative 
that children’s art experiences not 
be confined to a narrow group of 
media. Our daily world involves 
interaction with a host of materials. 
We have to deal with most of them 
on the basis of choosing and se- 
lecting the best and most appro- 
priate for our use, Elementary 
chools must begin to help youth 
to meet the demands of a modern 
art world, 

Good teaching uses and develops 
mlerest—Boys and girls will re- 
spond more readily, and learn more, 
if they can model, paint, draw, or 
construct something connected with 
icitcus recently seen than they will 
spond to our Pilgrim forefathers. 
Of course, the subject matter must 
tot be limited to the child’s imme- 
tiate experiences. We must develop 
id encourage new interests too. 
thildren can be interested in adult 
xperiences which they can share 
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Children respond more creatively 
0 subject matter concerned with 
tivid experiences which lie within 
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their ability to express. How well 
they do depends in part on their 
out-of-school experiences, but the 
stimulation of the classroom is 
equally important. Art expression 
has some therapeutic values in the 
form of release from tensions. An 
even more important value lies in 
the forming of an educated society 
where human beings approach their 
problems with more inspiration and 
vision than ever before. 

Growth of special interests.— 
Some children are more capable 
than others in the use of certain art 
materials. Also their rates of 
growth in the various media differ. 
Special skill may develop as a result 
of a preference for one material. 
Thus, a child may become known 
as one who perhaps paints excep- 
tionally well. Approval will lead 
him to more painting and even 
greater skill. This is desirable, but 
the “painting child” must also 
model with clay, and the other chil- 
dren must help him paint on group 
projects. 

Better people and better art— 
The exactness, preciseness, and 
gloss of the finished product are not 
the end-all of art. Techniques and 
standards of finish are necessary, 
but more vital is the fostering of 
original and creative ideas, breadth 
of experience, and critical thinking. 
The thoughtful teacher will never 
lose sight of the real object: the 
changed behavior of her pupils— 
behavior consistent with the broad 
goals of a democratic society. 











Audio-Visual Aids to Learning 


COMMISSION ON IMPLICATIONS OF ARMED SERVICES 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


In Educational Lessons from Wartime Training 


os HE rapid expansion of mili- 
tary training during World War II, 
coupled with a feeling of great 
urgency, often led to groping for 
faster and more efficient approaches 
to training. Lack of money seldom, 
if ever, retarded the development 
of almost every conceivable type of 
training aid. 

This condition alone did not as- 
sure implements of war for instruc- 
tional use. Scarcity of adequate 
equipment and training aids was 
paralleled by a scarcity of trained 
instructors. More than half of the 
instructors in the early days of the 
war had had no teaching experience 
or training for teaching. They were 
likewise unfamiliar with much of 
the content and skills they were to 
teach. 

Standardized training aids seem- 
ingly afforded the most practicable 
solution. The military organization 
could assume the value of audio- 
visual aids had been demonstrated. 
In many instances “‘civilians in uni- 
form” provided much of the 
“know-how” for production and 
use. 

The most pervasive influences 
which tended to extend the produc- 
tion and use of training aids were 
military dominance and control of 
training. If it was considered ad- 
visable for all trainees to see a film, 
the trainees saw the film. Also, in- 
structors and trainees felt that 
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learning to use training aids would 
perhaps eventually be a means of 
“saving your own skin.” 
A major influence for utilization 
of training aids was the extensive 
program of supervision, A steady 
trend toward standardization and 
uniformity in courses exerted in 
fluence on the reliance placed on 
training aids as well as on whi 
specific aids were employed. 
Research data on effectiveness of 
the use of audio-visual aids are 
meager; thus any report is predi 
cated on empirical approaches. The 
studies that were reviewed support 
the contention that films affect emo 
tional attitudes in the direction the 
producer predetermines to be de 
sirable, and such attitudes tend to 
persist for a considerable time 
Films increase factual knowledge 
and such knowledge tends to tt 
main longer than that obtained 
from reading alone. Personal it 
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struction imcreases the learning 
value of films. Instructors tend to 
approve the use of filmstrips, but 
they do not use them as successfully 
or as often as films. Audience par- 
ticipation in filmstrip showings in- 
creases the amount of factual 
knowledge retained, especially when 
dificult material is handled by 
groups with low motivation or of 
average and low intelligence. 

Some special devices were clearly 
helpful; others had doubtful or 
negative values. Tentative conclu- 
sions are that a device must be con- 
sidered an aid and not a teaching 
device itself; training on actual 
equipment is preferable in some 
cases; transfer of training from one 
device to another occurs only when 
they are much alike. 

All studies indicate general ap- 
proval of extensive employment of 
training aids, Certain studies sug- 
gest that trainees prefer greater em- 


“| phasis on demonstrations and actual 


operation of equipment, and that 
instructors prefer motion pictures to 
flmstrips. They are further con- 
vinced that motion pictures and 
flmstrips shorten training time, re- 


‘sult in greater learning, and stimu- 


late interest and motivation. Veter- 
ans in colleges and high schools 
overwhelmingly endorse greater use 
of audio-visual aids in civilian edu- 


‘| cation programs. 


LESSONS FOR CIVILIAN EDUCATION 


1, Multisensory aids at all levels 
of education.—Practically all varie- 
ties of training aids and devices 
were used at every level of military 
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training. There were illustrations of 
development of passivity, indica- 
tions that some instruction had a 
canned quality, and examples of 
excessive reliance on aids. The over- 
all conclusion, however, is that use 
of training aids was necessary and 
effective. 

One method of instructional im- 
provement in civilian education is 
a similar wide utilization of a va- 
riety of aids. 

2. Effective use of training aids.— 
Mere availability of instructional 
materials does not assure effective 
use, Particularly in the early days of 
the war, failure to use materials was 
generally characteristic. Efforts were 
later made to “‘sell” the instructor 
on the importance of aids, and in- 
service training programs were set 
up. 

Judicious use of multisensory aids 
in civilian education should likewise 
be based on more studies of the cur- 
rent status of such aids in the sys- 
tem,- availability, functions they can 
and should serve, facilities necessi- 
tated in local systems, and actual 
needs for these aids as recognized 
by the instructional staff. 

3. Purpose of audio-visual aids. 
—Official statements emphasized 
that training aids should be used as 
aids—not as teachers—and should 
be integrated into a planned train- 
ing program. 

No aid can replace reality in 
teaching. The teacher who recog- 
nizes both the limitations and capa- 
bilities of multisensory aids should 
then capitalize on their potentiali- 
ties. 
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4, Effect of local ingenuity and 
initiative—Despite the trend to- 
ward standardization, locally-pre- 
pared aids constituted a significant 
addition to centrally-produced and 
distributed aids. 

Some schools have displayed a 
tendency to wait for administrative 
agencies to supply commercially pre- 
pared aids. The creative teacher 
with proper leadership often can 
devise and substitute aids as effec- 
tive as expensive and elaborately 
designed devices. 

5. Use in general .ducation.— 
To achieve desired attitudes and 
emotional outlooks, practically all 
media of the audio-visual field were 
exploited. In general, the programs 
were successful in developing the 
desired behavior patterns. In the 
prewar period, a prevalent attitude 
among civilian educators was that 
such techniques were more adapt- 
able to vocational and technical 
training. 

One caution should be offered. 
Civilian education must be cogni- 
zant of the potentialities of films 
and similar aids for both good and 
bad outcomes. 

6. Widening of experience.— 
In certain areas, only an approach 
to actuality was possible. Here, 
audio-visual devices made it pos- 
sible for the trainee to sense the 
nature of the real thing. 

With judicious use of films, re- 
cordings, and graphics, the whole 
world, in effect, becomes subject- 
matter content. 

7. Need for training in use of 
aids.—Apathy, lack of training, and 
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even hostility by certain instructoy 
tended to jeopardize training aid; 
programs. By 1945  practicalh 
every instructor had received trai, 
ing in effective use of aids, and sy. 
veys revealed greater instructor x 
surance than in the first year of th 
war. 

The most important person it 
education is the teacher; lacking ap 
preciation and insight into the prop! 
er employment of audio-visual aids 
he may use them merely for enter 
tainment and time-killing. 

8. Aids in developing commu 
abilities.—Trainees with insufficien 
ability or interest to profit greatl 
from verbalizations could “‘see,” anc 
“hear,” and then “do” the require: 
military assignments. 

Use of multisensory aids in civil 
ian education should result in : 
more balanced program, in pro 
vision Of experiences in which al 
pupils may share. 

9. Continuous surveys of trai 
ing aids.—Almost every director 0! 
military training eventually had sur 
veys of production, distribution 
and utilization of teaching aids con 
ducted. 

Certainly many civilian educaton 
are in a position comparable to thi 
of many service instructors ant 
supervisors in 1941-43; that is, com 
fused about the possibilities of mul 
tisensory methods and lacking in 
formation as to aids available an 
effective methods of use. Educ: 
tional agencies should survey us 
of educational aids and _facilitat 
production and distribution of sud 
aids. 
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Are We Selling Our Schools Short? 


L. E. LEIPOLD 


In the School Executive 


GEVERAL years ago it was the 
fashion for historians to debunk 
history. Neither founding father 
nor national hero was spared; the 
bottom of the barrel was scraped 
for the last unsavory morsel to fling 
before a gullible public. An analo- 
gous and equally unfortunate situa- 
tion exists in American school cir- 
cles today. Many people have be- 
come convinced that they are get- 
ting an inferior grade of education 
for their children and are unwilling 
to pay quality merchandise prices 
for what they are getting. 

Three centuries of pioneering 
and individualism have produced a 
system of education that is an un- 
paralleled phenomenon. While still 
short of its professed goal—a satis- 
factory education for every educable 
individual—it is advancing in that 
direction. A comparison of our 
present standing with the position 
of yesteryear effectively portrays the 
almost unbelievable progress that 
has been made. 

We SPEND MoRE 

In 1870, $63,396,666 was spent 
for education in America. By 1944, 
this figure had jumped to $3,522,- 
007,441, which is 56 times what it 
was in 1870. The goal of a $5 bil- 
lion educational budget may be 
looked forward to with a consider- 
able degree of certainty in the near 
future, 

In 1870, $9.23 was spent an- 





L. E. Leipold is Principal of the 
Nokomis Junior High School, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. Reported from 
the School Executive, LXVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1948), 56-57. 








nually for the education of each 
pupil. This increased to $110.69 
per pupil in 1942. During 1943-44, 
the average city of 100,000 and 
over was spending $138.70 for each 
pupil. The awareness that a good 
educational system costs more than 
a poor one gradually came to some 
American cities and towns. In other 
communities, this realization has 
not yet occurred. Either that, or 
many people have not yet been con- 
vinced of the worth of education. 

In spite of the lengthened school 
year, the per diem expenditure in- 
creased more than six times, a figure 
explained in part by increased serv- 
ices, better paid teachers, more 
equipment, and the manifold other 
factors that help to make up a good 
system. 


More OF NATIONAL INCOME 


The percent of national income 
devoted to education increased 
steadily from the Civil War era 
until recent abnormal war years. In 
1870, 0.9 percent of the national 
income of $7 billion was spent for 
education. By 1930 the national in- 
come had increased to $70 billion, 
and 3.2 percent was devoted to edu- 
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cational purposes. The depression | MORE INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 
f the 1930's i d thi 

years of the 1930s increased this While the school term wel Bett 
percentage, and the war years of ithe penne ined tt 
prosperity decreased it. In 1947 Se ee War I 
America spent only 1.5 percent of ing, each teacher was being assigned 
: less students. In 1870, the pupil spent 
its huge national income for educa- ; hat tit 
i teacher ratio was 34.3; in 1940, | ‘at 4 

28.0. pupils 


ENROLMENTS SKYROCKET Me - 5 G schools 
: More HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES i 
The increase in school enrolment pupils 


which took place following the In 1880, 2.5 percent of the 17. lion w 
Civil War and which was given year-olds were high-school gradu. Deptes 
added impetus by World Wars I ates; in 1942, 51 percent. This bean 


and II is one of the greatest educa- figure was reduced later due to war. | @ soul 
tional marvels of all times. In 1870 time exigencies, but record gradu. | the - 
there were 6,871,522 students in tion lists are again in prospect. mal” 5 
American elementary and secondary The current college boom is the ently 
schools; by 1930 this had increased greatest mass educational move. ee 
four-fold. Depression years were ment the world has ever seen. Mil. ms, 
followed by decreased enrolments, lions of young people have . 
and 1944 found over two million swarmed to college campuses. Pre- _ 
less pupils in our schools than a dictions of failure proved erro FE: 


decade-and-a-half previously. neous; today these men and women 

Critics can make a startling point are proving their worth. Only 2} Such 
of the fact that there are many who great faith in the value of educa | cal and 
should be in high school who are tion can account for this astounding | educati 
not there. However in 1870 the twentieth-century experiment in | the cen 


high-school enrolment represented learning. library 
only slightly more than 1 percent of ‘ sonal ii 
the total school enrolment; in 1930, SALARIES IMPROVE vocatio 


17 percent; and in 1944, 23.7 per- —s In 1870, $37,832,566 was spent | tion f, 
cent. The trend has been clearly for teachers’ and school officials | mo 
established. salaries; in 1944, $1,551,275,000. | 7); DI 

In 1870 the school term averaged The average salary of $871 in 1920 gained 


only slightly more than 6!/, months. had jumped to $1,421 ten yeas] dul 
By 1944 it was 814 months. At the _ later, indicating the trend which led a 
same time, attendance was rising to the establishment of $2,400 On is 

e a 


even more impressively. In 1870 minimum annual salaries in many 
the average attendance was 59 per- states and communities by 1947, 
cent, which meant that each pupil with salary schedules in certain 
was in school but 78 days per term. urban regions pointing toward, 
By 1944 each pupil was in school reaching, and in some cases exceed: 
147.9 days. ing $5,000. 
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SELLING OUS 


BETTER BUILDINGS 


Better school buildings character- 
ized the decades following World 
War I. In 1914, $70 million was 
spent for new school buildings. At 
that time approximately 20 million 
pupils were in our American 
schools. By 1930, 2514 million 
pupils were enrolled, but $260 mil- 
lion was spent for new buildings. 
Depression and war years reduced 
building and supply expenditures to 
a low of $53,836,462 in 1944, but 
the trend initiated during the “‘nor- 
mal” years preceding this era had 
been well established. With the 
return of adequate supplies and ma- 
terials, the expenditures for these 
purposes bid fair to reach record 
heights. 


EXPANSION OF SERVICES 


Such items as guidance and medi- 
cal and health services were rare in 
educational budgets at the turn of 
the century. Recreational programs, 
library and attendance services, per- 
sonal interest courses, school shops, 
vocational courses, and transporta- 
tion facilities were negligible in 
most of our schools fifty years ago. 
This phase of education has steadily 
gained momentum with steps such 
as adult education, evening schools, 
and unparalleled college attendance. 
One cannot see its ultimate limits. 
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SHORT 


TEACHING STANDARDS 


In 1870 local control over 
teacher certification prevailed. Even 
as late as 1920, 30 states had no 
definite requirements for certifica- 
tion. Today few states grant other 
than emergency certificates for less 
than two years of training beyond 
high school in spite of depression 
and war handicaps which revised 
standards downward. 

Normal schools have been tre- 
placed by teachers’ colleges; col- 
leges of education are in abundance. 
Courses unheard of a half century 
ago are commonplace; many are re- 
quired for certification. Their effect 
on educational practices has been 
tremendous; that it is becoming in- 
creasingly greater cannot be dis- 
puted. 

A pessimist, someone has said, is 
one who when seeing a half bottle 
of rare wine bemoans, “Look! It is 
half empty!’; the optimist would 
explain, “See! Still half full!” 

An educational pessimist looks at 
the shortcomings within the school 
system and proclaims, “Look how 
we have failed! Isn’t it shameful 
how we are neglecting our educa- 
tional obligations?” The optimist 
stands back to gain a truer perspec- 
tive and with pride exclaims, “See 
the progress that has been made. 
Now, how can we work together to 
make new gains?” 


SHE more a man looks at a thing, the less he can see it, 
and the more a man learns a thing the less he knows it. 


—Gilbert Keith Chesterton 









S] tere is a little of the past 
and a great deal of the future in 
Bourne Secondary Modern School, 
Ruislip, Middlesex, England. The 
paint is scarcely dry on the first 
school to be built in Britain since 
World War II, but its interest lies 
in being a new idea rather than 
something new. It is like a fragment 
of Wellsian imagination come to 
life. 

No shadows live in this school of 
many windows. Circular ones look 
down even from the corridor roofs. 
To eliminate stairs in the noiseless 
corridors, the floors slope in places 
in a series of long ‘‘steps” like a 
gentle switchback. 

The dining hall reminded me of 
a luxury holiday camp. The en- 
trance might have been the foyer of 
a super cinema. A fountain drips 
into a pond set in white stone pav- 
ing among the blaze of flowers, and 
its tinkle escapes through the open 
windows into the dining hall. 

Seldom during my three-hour 
visit could I feel I was in a school. 
In the staff common room is a low 
brick fireplace. The notice boards 
here and elsewhere are of thick 
cork. Curtains here and in almost 
every room, colorful and artistic, 
went originally to war. The canvas 
was unwound from fire hoses, 
cleaned, and dyed with the pattern 
of the Middlesex coat of arms—the 
school badge. 

The building covers four of the 


Britain’s Newest School 


RAYMOND FOXALL 





In the Transvaal Educational News 
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20 acres, and the rest is divided into 
playing fields and gardens, 


VILLAGE-LIKE SCHOOL 


It is like a village. The “Main 
Street” building has wings branch. 
ing off at either hand like side 
roads. These are inhabited comfort: 
ably by 640 children between the 
ages of 11 and 15, ruled by 26 
teachers. The Middlesex County 
Council Education Committee hopes 
to extend the building to house 950 
children. 

The medical room has a parquet 
floor, and the main corridor has a 
delightfully mottled Italian compo- 
sition floor, done by Italian prison- 
ers. The four washrooms have hotel- 
type liquid soap in chromium swivel 
containers. Polished wooden cabi- 
nets contain big paper towels. The 
cloakrooms have selflocking roller 
gates of the elevator type. 

To deal with one meal a day for 
about 300 pupils the kitchen manag: 
eress has a staff of 17. Ten prepare 
lunches in a spacious kitchen where 
an electrically-powered metal can- 
opy, operated by press-button con- 
trols, sucks the steam up and out: 
side through a wide funnel. 

On the lofty, cream-colored walls 
of the dining room (and most other 
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rooms) are artistic pictures. Here 
there is ‘‘family’’ feeding. A teacher 
sits at the head and a prefect at the 
foot of each table for ten. They 
serve the food brought by seven 
waitresses. 

The assembly hall has two mag- 
nificent art scenes sculptured in re- 
lief from the white walls. The four 
tiny windows of the cinema pro- 
jector room look down on the wide 
sweep of the Canadian maple floor. 
The deep stage has footlights that 
pull out of the floor, and one corner 
of the stage is the “central control” 
for the school. From the huge radio- 
gram important affairs of the 
outside world and school announce- 
ments can be relayed to the loud- 
speakers in every room. Behind the 
stage are two exact miniatures of 
theater dressing rooms. 


LIGHT, HEAT, AND COLOR 


The school is heated by gas ther- 
mostatically controlled to switch off 
on Friday evenings and on again on 
Monday mornings. The 14 class- 
rooms, 520 square feet in size, each 
accommodate 36 pupils. Doors are 
orange, radiators light blue. Every- 
thing is gay and cheerful, and the 
architecture gives a sense of free- 
dom and airiness. 

No fees are charged at this school 
which cost the Ministry of Educa- 
tion £150,000. The children are 


from primary schools within a 
three-mile radius. They cannot go 
from here to a university, but they 
will be able to if it becomes the 
first of the ‘comprehensive schools” 
(incorporating grammar, technical, 
and general schools) envisaged. 
Mr. Gerald G. Walker, the 61-year- 
old headmaster, has already begun 
a form system on these lines. 

Academic, technical, and general 
classes run side by side and sepa- 
rately through the four-year course. 
The. headmaster gets written infor- 
mation about each child from his or 
her previous school and places the 
pupil in the section for which he 
or she seems most suited. 

In the first year there are two 
academic forms (upper and lower), 
a technical and a general class, and 
two forms for ‘‘not so bright”’ chil- 
dren. A pupil can win a change 
from any section to another. 

The whole idea is one step re- 
moved from the American multi- 
lateral schools where academic, tech- 
nical, and general sections are in 
three separate buildings of the same 
school. 

It is something of an experiment. 
The idea may or may not spread in 
Britain. But it has created enough 
interest for Mr. Walker to be re- 
ceiving educational and press repre- 
sentatives from many overseas coun- 
tries as well as all England. 


be HE starting salary for qualified men teachers in Britain 
is approximately $1200 by the rate of exchange, but as the 
cost of living there is half of ours, the starting salary is 


nearer to $2400. 








Let Us Define Our Terms 






ALLEN A. WARSEN 


In American Unity 


A. MERICANISM embodies the 
ideals and ideas of justice, equality, 
and liberty of the American people. 

Aryan is the name given by 
Friedrich Miller of Germany to the 
assumed original tongue of the 
Indo-European languages which in- 
clude in addition to Sanskrit and 
ancient Persian also Armenian, 
English, German, Greek, Latin, and 
Slavic languages. Aryan, however, 
does not connote racial character- 
istics. ‘‘A person who speaks of an 
Aryan race, Aryan blood, Aryan 
eyes and hair,” wrote Miiller, “is 
as great a sinner as a linguist who 
speaks of a dolichocephalic diction- 
ary or a brachycephalic grammar.” 

Bias denotes one-sided and par- 
tial judgment of people and institu- 
tions. 

Bigotry implies both fanatic de- 
votion to a particular creed, belief, 
and opinion; and intolerant op- 
position to the creeds, beliefs, and 
opinions of others. 

Bills of Rights provide for just, 
equal, and fundamental rights and 
freedoms for all people. The first 
ten amendments to the American 
Constitution are the American Bill 
of Rights. The Bill of Rights 
adopted by the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights pro- 
vides among others that (1) every- 
one shall have the right to a fair 
trial; (2). any person is presumed 
to be innocent until proved guilty; 
(3) no one shall be tortured or 
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treated cruelly or inhumanly; (4) 
slavery shall be prohibited by law; 
(5). everyone shall have the right 
to ask and be granted asylum from 
persecution unless his acts are con- 
trary to the aims and principles of 
the United Nations; (6) freedom 
of belief, of worship, and of reli- 
gious teaching is the right of every- 
one. 

Citizen is a term applied to a 
person who enjoys all the rights and 
privileges of a country he lives in 
and to which he owes allegiance. 

Civil Liberties are the basic free- 
doms guaranteed constitutionally to 
all citizens of democratic countries. 
They include the freedoms of 
speech, worship, and press. 

Civilization is the sum total of 
man’s material and __ intellectual 
achievements. 

Civil Rights are the rights of 
citizens regardless of race, color, 
and creed to participate fully in the 
civic, political, economic, and edu- 
cational life of their country. 

Concentration Camps wete estab- 
lished in dictatorship countries for 
the purpose of isolating and an- 
nihilating people of opposing poli- 
tical, social, and economic views 
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and members of religious, racial, 
and nationality groups other than 
those of the ruling caste. 

Constitution: A body of basic 
laws which formulate a nation’s 
form of government and prescribe 
the rights and duties of its members. 

Cultural Plurality or Cultural 
Democracy is a theory assuming 
that diversity of cultures and people 
of differing backgrounds enrich a 
nation’s general culture. 

Customs ate practices governing 
the social life of persons and mold- 
ing their thoughts and actions. 

Declaration of Independence: 
The Declaration of Independence 
issued July 4, 1776 by the Second 
Continental Congress proclaimed 
the independence of the 13 Ameri- 
can colonies, stated the causes that 
brought about the American Revo- 
lution, and set forth the principles 
of a free society. It asserted “that 
all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that a- 
mong these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. That to 
secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

Democratic Ideals aim at the at- 
tainment of social justice, economic 
security, and political equality for 
every human being. 

Dictatorship is a form of govern- 
ment in which supreme power is 
usurped by one individual or by a 
single political party. 

Discrimination: Making a differ- 
ence in the treatment of members of 
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various creeds, races, and nationality 
groups by favoring some (usually 
members of the dominant groups) 
and rejecting others (mostly mem- 
bers of minority groups). 

Fascism: The term fascism is de- 
rived from the Latin fasces, mean- 
ing a bundle of rods tied around a 
battle ax which was the symbol of 
authority in ancient Rome. At pres- 
ent ‘‘fascism” represents a form of 
government based on the rule of a 
tyrant supported by police and mili- 
tary power. 

Gentile: A person who does not 
profess the Mosaic faith. 

Hatists or Hate Mongers are in- 
dividuals who spread animosity 
towards people belonging to na- 
tionalities, races, and creeds other 
than their own. 

Harlem: A district in New York 
City populated predominantly by 
colored people. 

Intolerance: Inability to suffer 
opinions differing from one’s own 
and to endure people of other races, 
nationalities, or faiths. 

Jim Crow Legislation: Laws de- 
signed to keep the colored people 
in America in an inferior status so- 
cially, politically, economically, and 
culturally. 

Jingo: A proponent of an ag- 
gressive policy towards foreign na- 
tions. 

Ku Klux Klan: A secret con- 
spiratorial and terroristic organiza- 
tion in the United States, especially 
in the southern states, which aims 
at the establishment of _ politi- 
cal control by American-born- 
Protestant-whites and the subjuga- 


































tion of minorities, such as Negroes, 
Catholics, and Jews. 

Melting Pot Theory: A theory 
implying that people of foreign 
origin and of diverse cultural back- 
grounds, in due time, become as- 
similated culturally with the domi- 
nant American group. 

Name Calling is a propaganda 
device to belittle and to ridicule 
political opponents and minority 
groups. 

Numerus Clausus: A_ practice 
pursued by certain educational in- 
stitutions of higher learning limit- 
ing to a small percentage the admis- 
sion of students of religious and 
racial minority groups. Sometimes 
called the “quota” system. 


Ht Bikey ct Shcl 


THE school district of San Diego, California, has chosen 
a unique method for reporting to the Board of Education 
—and thus to the citizens—on the state and operation of 
the schools. The report takes the form of a book, A Day at 
School, which explains in picture and prose what goes on 
in an average school day. Sections are devoted to elemen- 
tary, junior-high, and senior-high functions. Classroom 
activities as well as recess and extra-curricular pursuits 
are shown for a typical student at each level of schooling. 
The last section, ““And Now Let’s Look at Some Figures,” 
is devoted to tables which explain in easy-to-read-form the 
vital statistics of the district—financial, personnel, and en- 


rolment. 


Among the features peculiar to schools in the Southern 
California area is the emphasis on Mexican-American in- 
fluences on the culture. The book illustrates this charac- 
teristic of San Diego schools with photos and text mate- 
rial of Spanish classes, Mexican life, and the inter-group 
relations of San Diego residents of Mexican extraction 


with those of other origins. 
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Prejudice is a term derived from 
the Latin word praejudicium, mean. 
ing before-judgment and referring 
to preconceived opinions and judg. 
ments based on hearsay and not on 
fact or reason. 

Racism is a theory maintaining 
that mankind is divided into sv- 
perior and inferior races and advo. 
cating that the superior races control 
all social, political, economic, and 
intellectual institutions. 

Restrictive Covenants are private 
agreements not enforceable by law 
to keep minority groups out of cer- 
tain neighborhoods. 

Tolerance is respect for all people 
and their institutions regardless of 
race, nationality, and creed. 
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The Functional High-School Program 


L. S. FLAUM 






In the Midland Schools 


FJ ne purpose of the functional 
program described in this article 
was to create an answer to the spe- 
cific needs of a medium-sized high 
school in a semi-rural area. The 
program included the following: 

1. Chronological requirements for 
courses for individual students were 
abandoned. However, a basic core 
in social-study experiences and com- 
munication skills in the language 
arts was retained, Experience areas 
within this core were flexible and 
based on ability and need. 

2. Classes were developed as lab- 
oratories, with research and study 
materials available in the particular 
ared. 

3. Study halls were eliminated in 
favor of supervised study within the 
laboratory type class. 

4, Extra-curricular activities were 
in-curricularized as functional ex- 
perience areas within the program. 

5. A four-year seminar guidance 
program was developed. 

6. The school in all its aspects 
was vitalized with the activity prin- 
ciple in action. 

Each first-year student enters into 
an exploratory year based on his 
aptitudes, abilities, and interests. 
This year is an orientation into the 
fields of major interest and ability. 
After the first year, the course of 
instruction for the student is broad 
in nature. 

Though general education is em- 
phasized throughout the program, 
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the more specialized areas in educa- 
tion are delayed until the student’s 
intellectual and social maturity 
warrant it. The student is guided 
according to individual needs into 
work-school experience type of 
training, direct vocational informa- 
tion and job training, preparation 
for higher education, or a combina- 
tion of all three. General non- 
vocational courses are available for 
all. 

After the first year, a student en- 
tered any course for which he was 
prepared and in which his aptitudes, 
abilities, and interests indicated 
possibilities for successful work. 
Those who did not indicate that 
they were capable of achieving sat- 
isfactory results in a specialized 
field were discouraged from enter- 
ing the area. However, if a student 
persisted in entering a specific 
course, he was allowed to do so. 

Careful individual guidance was 
necessary to guide the student func- 
tionally within areas where he could 
do his best work and achieve his 
greatest satisfactions. Conferences 
with guidance personnel or class 
sponsors and teachers were constant 
and regular so that the individual 
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students’ problems could be faced 
constructively as they arose. The 
school adjusted to the student’s dif- 
ferences and needs and allowed for 
creative personal and social develop- 
ment. Skills became tools for use, 
not means to academic credit. 

The personality of a student in 
terms of his abilities, interests, and 
needs was constantly kept in mind. 
The student was guided and in- 
formed as to his progress by long- 
view guidance plans. 


THE “IN-CURRICULAR” ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM 


Activities were integrated into 
the school program as indispensable 
educational elements. Regular 
class time was assigned and regular 
academic activity credit was re- 
ceived for them. Each student made 
a choice and registered for an ac- 
tivity each semester. Activities 
were developed from the major in- 
terests of the student body. 

These activities met for at least 
two periods a week. They were 
valuable in developing skills and 
behaviors, hobbies and _ talents, 
which could become the vocational 
interests of adult life. Often they 
became the means for the student's 
finding personal happiness and aca- 
demic adjustment in the school situ- 
ation, or of developing poise and 
the ability to work in groups, talk 
to fellow students easily, and plan 
and hold meetings democratically. 


THE SEMINAR GUIDANCE SYSTEM 


The seminar guidance program 
for each student was planned on a 
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year basis. The seminars consisted 
of small groups meeting with their 
guidance advisors on problems com. 
mon to a particular group. All 
library facilities were in the room 
for immediate research and fact 
findings. 

Students and teachers planned the 
course of discussion, utilizing the 
needs of the group and being guided 
by the seminar leader, a teacher or 
student. Written assignments were 
not the general rule. The primary 
purpose of the seminars was to de- 
velop common problem-solving 
through discussion groups and to 
encourage research in individual 
problems. 

Freshman seminars were orienta- 
tion seminars centered around prob- 
lems of personal hygiene, communi- 
ty relations, etiquette, and use of 
study and recreation time. It was 
also an orientation seminar work- 
ing with problems of future courses, 
careers, vocational problems, and 
problems of immediate interest. 

Second-year students considered 
problems of personality and achieve- 
ment records which employers de- 
mand. This seminar acquainted 
the student with the value of his 
actual school life in relationship to 
the worlds of school, business, and 
college. There was a broad but in- 
tensive study of the types and kinds 
bf records used in the school, their 
purpose, and method of evaluation 
used. 

After the second year, the guid: 
ance seminars were divided into 
special interest seminars. For in- 
stance, the home economics depatt: 
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ment conducted a seminar in family 
relations, home budgeting of fi- 
nances, dietetics, marriage, and child 
care. The commercial department 
conducted a seminar on general of- 
fice practice in business as well as 
problems of wages, unions, and 
wage scales. 

The guidance seminars were 
closely coordinated with the visual- 
aid program. Visual aids dealing 
with problems of specific interest 
were Offered as parts of, and out- 
comes of, the seminar problems. 


REMEDIAL WORK 


All study sessions were part of 
the instruction, and remedial work 
was done in each laboratory class 
under the direct supervision of the 
teacher, Study halls were elimi- 
nated because they failed to fulfill 
their purpose in assisting the stu- 
dent in preparing for his classes. 
They totally failed as remedial 
agencies, due to the perverting of 
the study hall’s function into one 
of a disciplinary agency. In the 
traditional program, the greater the 
number of formal study halls, the 
less vigorous and functional the 
school program. 

Individual aid was a normal part 
of the study-work program. It was 
remedial for the slow student. In- 
dividual work was given according 
to needs and on a contact basis. 
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Individual guidance reports relative 
to the progress of slow learning 
students were part of the teacher's 
instructional responsibility. Instruc- 
tional guidance was made effective 
when these individual records of 
remedial work and class achieve- 
ment were available for references. 
The teacher could guide the instruc- 
tion on the basis of student needs 
discovered during the remedial 
study sessions, which took place in 
her classroom during the supervised 
study period. 

The teaching in each class was 
flexible. Classes were planned to 
develop an equal amount of skill 
instruction and discussion with an 
equal amount of supervised study 
and research. Class time for direct 
instruction was extended or de- 
creased according to the needs of 
the individual group. The freedom 
for cooperative planning between 
teacher and student was one of the 
truly educative features of this in- 
tegrated, supervised, instructional- 
remedial study session. 

The integrated activity high- 
school program was flexible and 
tich in educational opportunities 
for the youth who live today in a 
complex and confusing society. It 
is recommended as a_ practical 
means of helping them make and 
find their social, emotional, and 
economic security. 


@g N a recent speech the Director of the Census Bureau, J. 
C. Capt, warned educators that there will be one mil- 
lion more in first-grade classes in 1953 than were en- 


rolled last September. 







































She Visits Families 


LORRAINE GOVERMAN 


In the West Virginia School Journal 


Wy exissa Emory is one of Ala- 
bama’s 40 fulltime attendance 
workers. She visits 250 families a 
year, averaging five visits to each 
home. And she talks to parents. 

The talking is part of her sleuth- 
ing work. ‘Children don’t stay 
out of school just to be ornery. 
There’s always a problem, and it’s 
my job to find it.” 

When she spots the trouble, 
Miss Emory calls on community or- 
ganizations. The Lions Club will 
get a child a pair of glasses; the 
PTA will donate clothing. “Some- 
times only the teacher can help. 
Sometimes I tell a teacher, “That 
child doesn’t have very much. No- 
tice him a little.’ The good teacher 
knows what I mean, and I can cross 
another case off my list. Children 
don’t stop coming to school when 
they are getting what they need 
in school.” 

Contrary to popular notion, an 
attendance supervisor rarely calls 
on the law. Miss Emory has had 
only five court cases in five years. 
She gets a regular weekly attend- 
ance report from the 183 white 
teachers in the county. She de- 
pends on her teachers to ‘“‘sense” 
which absences are serious; likes 
to be called before the children start 
staying out. “A good teacher can 
recognize a potential attendance 
problem.” 

An attendance case begins with 
a talk with the teacher. “I like to 
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be able to tell a parent her 
child is doing good work and gets 
along well with other children. 
Parents like to hear it, and it makes 
them feel ashamed for not keeping 
the child in school. Most parents 
want to do right for their children. 
It’s just that sometimes they don't 
understand what’s important to do.” 

Mary, a junior-high-school girl, 
seemed unhappy at school, didn’t 
associate much with her school- 
mates, and stayed out for a day or 
so once in a while. The teacher 
suspected trouble, and Miss Emory 
drove out to visit Mary’s sharecrop- 
per parents. 

She found a family of five, three 
children and parents, in a clean, 
well-kept little home. The mother 
was friendly, pleasant, chatted about 
Mary. Miss Emory wondered 
where the problem was. 

“We had a poor cotton crop but 
our garden was good,” the mother 
gossiped. “Planted tomatoes but 
couldn’t get a price for ‘em to 
make ‘em pay, so I canned 700 
quarts. I keep giving them to the 
neighbors.” 

Then the mother let something 
slip, something about not being 
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SHE VESETS 


able to do for her children as she’d 
like. She knows all the children 
eat in the lunchroom, but she can’t 
give Mary lunch money—has to 
give her lunch from home. And 
clothes—girls of a certain age 
ought to have nice clothes. 

To Miss Emory it was an old 
story—children embarrassed about 
their clothing, or about owing fees, 
or because they could not eat 
lunch the way “everybody” did. 
These matters could always be ar- 
ranged. 

Miss Emory was forever collect- 
ing clothing from women’s clubs. 
With skirts and sweaters, she went 
back to her sharecropper family. 
“A friend gave me some clothes, as 
she thought I could find someone 


who could use them. I think 
they'd fit Mary.” Flushed and 
trembling with excitement, the 


mother rushed inside to tell her 
husband. When she came back she 
had two dresses. ““Mary’s outgrown 
these,” she said. ‘Maybe you could 
give them to someone who could 
use them.” 

“There’s something else,” Miss 
Emory said. ‘The school principal 
tells me he can use your tomatoes 
for his lunch program. If you like, 
you can arrange to have Mary get 
lunch in return for the canned 
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goods.” Mary never missed a day 
of school after that. 

Other problems are immediately 
understandable, not so _ easily 
solved. The man who kept his 
children out of school because he 
had nine bales of cotton in the field 
sneered, “Do they pay you for 
this? Why don’t you let folks 
do what they want about their 
own children?” Before she left, 
he was pressing a parcel on her, 
‘Maybe you can use some perta- 
ters,” 

“I try to stay till the people are 
in a good humor. It’s funny, but 
the folks that get mad get their 
children in school in the end. They 
figure it must be important or the 
school wouldn’t trouble about send- 
ing someone who takes so much 
time. The mothers who tell you 
you're perfectly right and promise 
the children will be in school on 
Monday never send them.” 

The welcome Miss Emory tre- 
ceives might surprise the uninitiated. 
Parents usually say, “I’ve been 
wanting to talk to someone from 
the school.” If teachers would 
visit homes and use what they 
learn to guide them in their treat- 
ment of children, Miss Emory 
thinks that there might not be 
much left for her to do. 


AQ ccorvinc to an article in American magazine, 
Columbia President Dwight D. Eisenhower, has the fol- 
lowing objective as an educator: We must, he says, double 


the teacher force, double the 


schoolroom effectiveness fivefold. 


ay,,and strive to increase 



































Letter to a Teacher: On Controversial 






Questions 


FreD T. WILHELMS 


In Progressive Education 


S O, my young friend, you are 


resolved controversial questions 
shall get the treatment they deserve 
in your classroom? Well then, first 
you need the ability to recognize 
one when you see it. 

I'm willing to bet a good many 
teachers treat the statement that 
margarine is substantially as good a 
food as butter as a controversial 
question. It isn’t. It fits the defini- 
tion of a “scientific truth”—to be 
modified if new evidence arises but 
valid till then. Undoubtedly, many 
teachers treat the proposals to repeal 
the special taxes on margarine as if 
there were no question about them. 
Yet, here is a genuine question of 
social policy. 

Since the sovereign American 
people has written into its Consti- 
tution full citizenship for the 
Negro, no American teacher has a 
right to treat as a legitimate con- 
troversy whether Negroes should be 
denied any part of a citizen’s legal 
status. The issue is in some areas 
acrimonious, but the excitement 
does not make it, in the educational 
sense, a controversial question. On 
the other hand, there are controver- 
sial questions about which little fuss 
is made. 

How can you tell what, for 
school purposes, is a controversial 
question ? Perhaps one useful, rough 
guide is to treat as controversial 
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matters of social policy on whic 
society has not yet made up it 
mind. This excludes differences of 
opinion which should never be sub- 
mitted to social decision. If th 
schools have any business with i 
host of private and personal as wel 
as minority group matters, it is to 
teach appreciation of the other fel 
low’s habits or views and a demo 
cratic zeal to protect them even if 
they seem “queer.” 

Your second personal need is zed 
to subordinate your views to : 
searching, objective inquiry tha 
will give the youngsters full oppor- 
tunity to see the central problem 
and the issues surrounding it and 
to make a start toward their own, 
independent conclusions. 

Incidentally, some teachers tt 
mind me of a weak-kneed refere 
who thinks to be ‘‘fair’’ he has to 
call as many fouls on one side as 0 
the other, Also, it isn’t your rok 
to be the eternal compromiser. 4s 
Van Til points out, “The middk 
ground is a position, too, and the 
would-be impartial leader has 
more right to take it than either 
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extreme.” Besides, it’s often the 
one position that’s no good. 

A third thing you owe your stu- 
dents is depth of perception. A dis- 
maying amount of thinking is 
blurred by cliches like “Business 
wants. . . that ignore great and 

rvasive differences within the 
ranks of business. Also, don’t be 
taken in by the red herrings some- 
times used to keep the public from 
nosing out the real issues. 

It's up to you to be a philoso- 
pher, to see beneath the passing 
issues the great, continuing ques- 
tions that face mankind. If your 
perception of the problem stops at 
the surface, the students will hardly 
go deeper. If you have a distorted 
picture of the social and political 
forces at work, you can hardly ex- 
pect your students to arrive at an 
analysis that would be a sound basis 
for a program of action. 

I assume you know that the 
lively, controversial question simply 
cannot be taught out of a book or 
within the walls of a classroom. 
You can get guidance on teaching 
devices—excursions, interviews, 
etc. If you choose to get all the 
answers out of one book or to sup- 
ply them yourself, it’s probably bet- 
ter to let the whole thing alone. 

I assume, too, that you know that 
a social problem worth taking up 
is worth treating soberly. Rule out 
sarcasm and pettiness. 

What I really want to get at are 
six mental habits and procedures I 
believe you and your class have to 
master, 

1. Focus on the problem, not the 
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fight. A controversial question 
arises because people have a prob- 
lem, think they see a way out, and 
seek action. The opposition may 
come from groups who do not sense 
the problem, are not affected by it, 
do not want anything done about it, 
or are sold on different ways of 
solving the problem. 

You can analyze the problem and 
then evaluate the proposals of the 
various parties in the light of the 
problem to be solved. Or, like 
irresponsible hoodlums cheering on 
a street fight, you can analyze tactics 
and titillate interest by starting a 
miniature replica of the struggle in 
your classroom, while forgetting the 
objectives. 

2. Hunt for common ground. 
Rarely are the parties in a contro- 
versy wholly in disagreement. 
Whatever common ground exists is 
precious. A school is acting irre- 
sponsibly if, like some newspapers, 
it stirs up more conflict than exists 
by sensationalizing what does exist. 

One related bit of advice: Don’t 
be too glib in stating other people's 
positions. If labor and manage- 
ment are involved, let them tell you 
—directly or through their publica- 
tions—where they stand. 

3. Define the issues. Set down 
the “‘stipulations” (the points not 
in question) and the issues (the 
points that are). 

There has been a debate about 
grade labeling, with impugning of 
motives on both sides. Eventually 
the factions discovered they agreed 
on the purpose of labeling—to give 
consumers accurate information to 
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choose by—and on “descriptive” 
rather than grade labeling for all 
products except food. They were 
pretty well agreed on the grade 
labeling of certain foods. That 
restricted the area of debate almost 
entirely to processed fruits and 
vegetables; it narrowed the issue to 
whether a grade or descriptive label 
better informs a canned food buyer 
—a question that can be worked out 
without much rancor. 

4, Develop criterions or stand- 
ards of reference. No one can 
argue a specific issue soundly unless 
he knows what his reference criteri- 
ons are. And no youngster is likely 
to clarify his standards of reference 
except as he is forced to apply them 
to specifics. 

Given any specific issue you need 
to keep probing behind it: “You 
believe in democracy, don’t you? 
What do you think it means in this 
situation? How does this proposal 
square up with your conception of 
democracy?’ “How do the teach- 
ings of your religion apply? Are 
you going to back a proposal con- 
trary to them?” 

Get reference criterions stated 
clearly and simply. But don’t for- 
get that differences which show up 
on a specific question may stem back 
to legitimate differences in basic 
premises. One youngster’s concept 
of democracy may stress freedom 
of the strong to rise, while another 
is more interested in protection for 
all, even the less able. Help each 
to see what his premises are and 
how they affect his conclusion. 
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5. Be realistic about proposed 
alternatives. Nothing so dismays 
me as to see one of the great per. 
sisting problems of mankind casv- 
ally “solved” in three days by a 
roomful of students. Who do they 
think they are, to be so much wiser 
than their elders—Little Orphan 
Annie? Grownups have to face 
realities—lack of money, public 
apathy, politics, etc. Until students 
have to look realities in the eye, the 
whole school treatment of social 
“problems” is a travesty. 

6. Keep your weight off the deci- 
sion, The basic assumption under- 
lying the school’s presenting con- 
troversial questions is that it will 
throw no official weight into in- 
fluencing the students. 


PURPOSES 


Techniques of handling contro- 
versial questions in the classroom 
are easy to learn. It is more diffi- 
cult—and more important—to get 
and to keep clearly in mind what 
we are after when we do it. 

Certainly it is a good argument 
for classroom consideration of con- 
troversial questions that they are the 
agenda of our times—the matters 
of policy on which our citizenry 
must choose a line of action, of 
decide not to act. If we can create 
a broad basis of problem-solving 
intelligence on such matters, we 
surely cannot be wrong. 

Yet I suspect the main thing we 
are after is a cluster of concomitani 
learnings which will apply in all 
future situations. If so, we ought 
to decide what they are and proceed 
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accordingly. Likely most of your 
long-term goals fall under the broad 
phrase, good citizenship. 

In terms of the needs of our 
times, who is the best citizen? Is 
he really the complaisant, tender- 
minded conformist who “goes 
along” with every new proposal 
(though not necessarily doing any- 
thing about it)? Much of our 
school procedure seems to assume 
that he is. Or have some of our 
best contributors been tough-minded 
people with enough vinegar in their 
souls to vote ‘‘no” now and then, 
to force an idea to prove itself be- 
fore they will work for it? There 
is an Open question of values here, 
which every teacher must work out 
for himself. 

Totalitarianism and statism (the 
democratic variety included) thrive 
on a love of a nice, neat order of 
things, of going along with the 
cowd. Running a lasting democ- 
racy takes more gumption that that. 
It takes people with the sense of 
command to be masters of their 
state. The love of democracy is a 
pallid, wishy-washy thing if it does 
not include affection for the rough- 
and-tumble of a society where free 
men stand up for their interests and 
ideas, 

Democracy also requires the 
largest measure of ability to work 
together. The problem is one of 
achieving a balance. And that is 
where the wise treatment of con- 
troversial questions can make its 
greatest contribution, We can teach 































boys and girls to reason out a posi- 
tion and then stand by their guns. 
In the same breath we can help 
them to see how others have honest- 
ly and honorably arrived at their 
positions and deserve respect. We 
can teach them how to influence the 
opinions of others and how to be 
influenced openmindedly by the 
contributions of others. We can 
teach them not weakly to compro- 
mise away essential ground; and yet, 
by constructive harmonization, to 
gain essential ground by compro- 
mise. We can educate them as the 
royal masters of their society; and 
at the same time as loyal subjects. 

Perhaps we have nothing greater 
to teach than the art of creative 
discussion, where everyone makes 
his unique contribution, yet each 
learns more than he contributes— 
where a group comes to a position 
better than any member could have 
come to by himself. It stems, not 
from a sole desire to clinch one’s 
own position by argument, but from 
a drive to get nearer the truth 
through the pooled insights of all 
participants. 

Such discussion can be held only 
in an atmosphere of democracy. In 
some small way, every controversy 
is a crisis in democratic selfmanage- 
ment. If you can help boys and 
girls in your classroom frankly to 
face up to crisis after crisis, each 
time coming out on higher ground 
of courage, insight, and mutual 
good will and respect, we need 
have no fear for the future of our 
nation’s democracy. 








The Nursery School in American 
Education Today 


GERTRUDE E. CHITTENDEN, MARGARET NESBITT, and BETSEY WILLIAMs 
In Understanding the Child 


7] URSERY schools in the 
United States had their beginnings 
mainly between 1918 and 1930. 
Some of the first schools concerned 
with important aspects of growth 
of children under five were orga- 
nized at Boston, Mass.; Teachers 
College, Columbia University; 69 
Bank Street, New York City, and 
the University of Iowa. The Merrill- 
Palmer School which opened in 
1921 in Detroit, Mich., included a 
nursery school in its program. Laura 
Spellman Rockefeller funds for 
child development centers gave im- 
petus to the establishment of addi- 
tional nursery schools, especially in 
colleges and universities. Highland 
Park, Mich., and Chicago, IIl., had 
two of the first programs in public 
schools. By 1930 the number of 
nursery schools reported to the 
United States Office of Education 
was 262, whereas the number re- 
ported in 1920 was three. 

In the years 1930 to 1946 there 
was an increase of public and pri- 
vate nursery schools and colleges. 
Furthermore, very rapid increases 
took place when federal subsidy 
was provided. In July, 1945, ap- 
proximately 60,000 children, whose 
mothers were employed, were en- 
rolled in nursery schools receiving 
federal funds. With the end of the 
war, many of these were closed. 
That nursery-school education had 
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Nesbitt, and Betsey Williams are 
members of the National Associa. 
tion for Nursery Education com. 
mittee which drew up the report, 
“Essentials of Nursery Education,’ 
from which the following material 
was taken. Reported from Under- 
standing the Child, XVII (October 
1948), 107-10. 
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met with public approval, however, 
was shown in 1946 by the fact that 
there were more parents interested 
in enrolling their children in good 
nursery schools than there were fa- 
cilities available. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF NURSERY 
EDUCATION 


Any American educational group 
must help American children learn 
to live in a democratic culture. The 
nursery school has a particularly im- 
portant role to play in achieving 
this purpose, since it offers children 
their earliest opportunity outside of 
the home to live with a group of 
contemporaries and thus to develop 
attitudes toward themselves and 
others that may be basic to theit 
learning to live. The nursery school 
works with parents to supplement 
and enrich the child’s development. 

The very keystone of democracy, 
respect for individuality, is also the 
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THE NURSERY 


keystone of a good nursery pro- 
gram. At very few educational 
levels are the needs of individuals 
and the ways of meeting them as 
well synchronized as they are in the 
good nursery school. 


SCALED TO SIZE AND ABILITIES 


In the physical equipment of the 
nursery, everything is scaled to 
the child’s size and abilities so that 
he may carry out his activities in his 
own way without fear of failure. 
He is in a situation where other 
children perform at about his level 
and where teachers know him as an 
individual. Sympathetic teachers 
provide ways and means for him to 
“let off steam’’ without condemning 
him. In all these ways and many 
others, his individuality is respected. 

Since a democratic culture must 
of necessity be made up of thinking 
individuals, a second responsibility 
of our education is to stimulate in- 
dependent, fearless, creative think- 
ing. That the nursery school may be 
effective in stimulating thinking in 
young children is indicated by the 
results of research. While the find- 
ings of various studies are not in 
harmony regarding the amount of 
influence the nursery school exerts 
on intellectual growth, in general 
they do indicate that attendance in 
a good nursery school results in 
some gain in the abilities measured 
by intelligence tests. 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


Another characteristic of the 
democratic group is its emphasis on 
cooperative effort in making deci- 
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sions and solving problems. Here 
again nursery education lays the 
groundwork of social attitudes 
which make this effort possible. 

In a preschool group the child 
spends his time with others who 
have needs and desires strikingly 
similar to his own. Furthermore, 
they express these needs and desires 
at the same time and in the same 
way that he does, Here, then, is a 
rare opportunity for him to learn 
the importance of the other fellow; 
to learn to share with him; to learn 
to live in a group that is different 
in structure from the family group. 
Here, too, the child learns to accept 
other forms of authority, perhaps 
different from those he finds in his 
family. The teacher is not his 
mother, yet she does represent au- 
thority; the group exerts its au- 
thority too. An only child may 
never have had to share materials 
with anyone at home. In the nur- 
sery school where there are many 
children and a limited amount of 
equipment, he soon discovers that 
the group expects him to share 
these materials. Thus his concept of 
authority broadens; he becomes less 
dependent on his home. He learns 
to think and to work with others. 


INDEPENDENCE AND SELFCONTROL 


Consistently, research workers 
concerned with determining the in- 
fluence of nursery school attendance 
on social behavior have found that 
children who have “lived’”’ in a 
group of their contemporaries under 
the guidance of trained teachers for 
at least several months have in- 



















































creased their social contacts and 
have steadily become less solitary 
and hesitant to enter the group. At 
the same time that they have 
learned to become a part of the 
group, they have learned to be in- 
dependent individuals. Several stud- 
ies show that with attendance in a 
good nursery school comes an in- 
crease in selfassertiveness, inde- 
' pendence, and selfcontrol. Thus the 
child seems to benefit in two im- 
portant ways—in maintaining his 
individuality within a group and 
becoming part of that group. 


RESPECT FOR OTHER CULTURES 


In the world today, cooperative 
efforts need to extend far beyond 
the confines of one’s own culture. 
It is essential that children learn to 
respect and understand not only in- 
dividuals within their own cultural 
group, but those in others as well. 

To the extent that the nursery 
school group is composed of chil- 
dren who differ in nationality, race, 
religion, and home background and 
to the extent that teacher guidance 
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helps children to understand these 
differences, the nursery may become 
a potent influence in developing #- 
titudes and behavior that will make 
for sound relationships among the 
people who make up our world 
community. People who, although 
they come from different cultural 
groups, have learned to live and 
work and play together as children, 
are less likely to be susceptible to 
propaganda which emphasizes 
gtoup differences in an attempt to 
pit members of these groups against 
each other. It remains for future 
research workers to tell us how ef- 
fective the nursery school may be 
as an intercultural education agency 
in Our society. 

In summary it may be said that 
nursery education, through its deep 
respect for the individual, its em- 
phasis on producing sound, critical, 
creative thinking, and its promotion 
of cooperative effort may make an 
important contribution to each 
child’s growth and in turn play an 
important part in the total educ- 
tional scheme. 


It appears that an innocent organization, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, has been 
receiving the credit (or the blame), for something it did 
not create. Academic counselors and supervisors have been 
for years sweating over the so-called “Carnegie Unit” in 
college admission work. Actually, according to the annual 
report of the Foundation, that body repudiated the unit 
more than 35 years ago and did not invent it in the first 
place. Writing in the report, Secretary Howard J. Savage 
of the Foundation, says “Actually the term ssf was cur- 
rent in education parlance at least seven years before the 


name of the foundation with which it came to be coupled.” 
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. HE boys’ counselor motioned 
the geese 
r[q_ [Paul into the office with scarcely a 


glance at the “behavior slip” Paul 
pushed toward him. He knew it 
would be a curt little note by an 
werworked teacher stating that the 
boy was impudent, would not try, 
was lazy, Of was a general nuisance 
in the classroom. 

The counselor will patiently ex- 
plain to the boy that he should try 
-f. [0 get along better in school, finish 
be [tis assignments, and apologize to 
19 his teacher. But as the counselor 

knows all too well, Paul will be 
back again in a few days with an- 
other “behavior slip.’” He has not 
PT been given the help he needs in 
adjusting to the school and in solv- 
ing his own difficulties. 

It is necessary to deal with basic 
causes rather than symptoms. Young 
people with serious emotional 
blocks are not effective either in 
human relationships or in gaining 
knowledge or skill in even the so- 
alled traditional fields of learning. 
With one out of 22 adults at some 
time confronted with the need for 
institutionalized mental care, 
schools cannot overlook their obli- 
gation by dealing only with symp- 
toms, 

This has prompted schools par- 
ticipating in the Detroit Citizenship 
Education Study to examine their 
procedures for helping young peo- 
ple more adequately to solve indi- 
vidual and group problems. Teach- 


ral 








Project in Problem Solving 


FLORENCE CLEARY, ALICE DAVis, and ARNOLD MEIER 


In the Clearing House 
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Florence Cleary, Alice Davis, and 
Arnold Meier are members of the 
staff of the Citizenship Education 
Study, Detroit, Michigan. Reported 
from the Clearing House, XXIII 
(October, 1948), 67-70. 
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ers in these schools have found that 
problems can be identified and 
worked on in group and individual 
conferences. 


FINDING TROUBLE SPOTS 


Other means used in identifying 
problems, and in gathering back- 
ground information to help in the 
solution of these problems, include 
the use of such instruments as the 
Problem Check List. 

The Problem Check List is a list 
of some 300 problems commonly 
experienced by preadolescent and 
adolescent boys and girls or con- 
sidered important by psychologists 
and mental hygienists. Preceding 
the use of the instrument, boys and 
girls are given explanations and 
directions designed to create a per- 
missive atmosphere which will en- 
courage them to “read the list 
slowly, and as you come to a prob- 
lem which troubles you, draw a line 
under it.” 

Many more problems are marked 
in some schools than in others. The 
patterns of responses are also suffi- 
ciently different to indicate that the 
mass data may be of some use in 
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identifying certain problems or 
areas of problems to which priority 
should be assigned in any school- 
wide action program. 

In one school, the instrument was 
given to 325 ninth-grade boys and 
girls. An average of 30 problems 
was checked. The problems most 
frequently checked by boys and the 
percentages of boys checking these 
problems were: 


alli cakes ptinsninnns 46% 
Wanting to know more about girls 
Neal RTS SO 40% 
Wanting to earn some of my own 
RI eather ennieccnnintenonniinesbsinier’ 38% 
Trouble with arithmetic -........... 36% 
Not smart enough ................-..- 36% 
So often restless in classes ........ 36% 


Afraid of failing in school work 34% 
Wondering if I'll be a success in life 
SES EES EEE a Sa eae 34% 


Getting low grades in school .... 28% 

Afraid of making mistakes all the 
STi eeachsuieniinnisnstnionneationainienegenennecion 28% 

Trouble with writing 28% 

The problems most frequently 
checked by girls and the percentages 
of girls checking them were: 


Wanting to earn some of my own 


_ (ai 60% 
Wondering if I'll be a success in 
Pe eRe cbentciaiccakiemiekinicseosacens 50% 
Afraid of making mistakes all the 
ye DE aE DR a ee 48% 
Afraid to speak up in class ........ 40% 


Trouble with arithmetic 38% 
Ae Co ae 36% 
Sometimes wishing I'd never been 
Worried about grades ................ 34% 
Wondering if I'll ever get married 

34% 


DISCUSSION AND ACTION 


The item trouble with arithmetic 
led to discussions by faculty groups 
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of the need to make number experi- 
ences more meaningful, realistic 
and life-like. They questioned the 
advisability of establishing a city. 
wide set of norms and applying 
them in a particular school regard. 
less of the possible peculiar culture 
pattern of its community and 
“peer” culture of an adolescent 
group. They considered the effects 
of widespread retardation and its 
relation to the feelings of the one. 
third of pupils who considered 
grades and failing in school wok 
as personal problems. 


In attempting to devise an action 
program, the teachers accepted 
some of the answers that are so ob- 
vious that they are often rejected— 
namely, the use of experiences not 
so exclusively verbalized and ritual- 
ized, and the use of a variety of 
classroom procedures with less em- 
phasis on copying answers from one 
book into another. 

The item getting low grades in 
school led to a discussion of the 
whole system of marks, report 
cards, rewards, punishments, hon- 
ors, promotions, and the like. The 
action program included the tevi- 
sion of the report card with parents 
and pupils participating in the proj- 
ec. 

The item afraid to speak up in 
class indicated the need for a con- 
sideration of the characteristics and 
normal reactions of adolescents— 
awkwardness, feelings of being ill 
at ease, fear of ridicule from their 
peers, and the like. The need for 
class atmosphere in which indi- 
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viduals feel friendliness, warmth, 
ipptoval, and success pointed to 
thanges in class organization and 
procedures. The use of small work 
youps helped in giving more op- 
tunity for the exchange of ideas 
om an informal basis. As ideas or 
projects were shared by the larger 
ass group, the person reporting 
for the group had the help and as- 
grance of classmates to bolster and 
een defend him, 


PAUL’S PROBLEMS 


Another and perhaps more sig- 
nificant use made of the data might 
te described as it relates to Paul. 
Paul had checked 59 items, all in 
the areas of school, home, and per- 
sonal problems. They included: 

Trouble with arithmetic, being a 
grade behind in school, can't read very 
well, not smart enough, getting low 
grades in school, being led into trouble 
by other kids, wondering about heaven 
and hell, sometimes wishing I had never 
ben born, teachers too strict, getting 
into fights, not knowing where I be- 
long in the world, family quarrels, 
wanting to run away from home, can’t 
make up my mind about things, making 
others mad at me. 

Teachers began to question the 
wefulness of excluding Paul from 
the group and expecting the coun- 
lor “xo ake care of the situation.” 
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They recognized he was behaving 
in the way most youngsters would 
behave with similar problems, Paul 
needed to feel that, in spite of his 
difficulties, teachers were his strong 
allies. He needed approval, security, 
some opportunities for success and 
prestige. Demands for conformity 
would do no good. 

With increased information and 
insight, teachers began to make use 
of quite different techniques in 
dealing with Paul. A friendly smile, 
a pat on the back, a greeting in the 
morning, a question showing in- 
terest, an offer of help, a word of 
praise, the assigning of a responsi- 
bility, some recognition of abilities 
not necessarily academic were useful 
in helping Paul to relate himself to 
his group in a more socially accept- 
able manner and, incidentally, 
helped him to solve some of his 
problems as they related to the im- 
mediate school situation confront- 
ing him, 

Teachers need to be concerned 
with the real problems of young 
people—problems of the individual 
as well as those of the group. This 
necessitates the use of techniques 
for identifying problems and the 
development of skills in working 
toward their solution. 


More Problems 


A pistricT school in Nebraska has a definite problem this 


year—rattlesnakes. 


Three of the small, but extremely 


poisonous variety have been killed this year in the school 
yatd, The school’s 12 pupils have had their noon hour re- 
cess cut to 30 minutes because of the menace. 









On Keeping Our Reading Free 


Davip K. BERNINGHAUSEN 


In Educational Leadership 


“AS long as I have any choice, I will 
stay only in a country where political 
liberty, toleration, and equality of all 
citizens before the law are the rule.” 


a HESE are the words of Albert 
Einstein, who came here in 1933 to 
become an American citizen because 
he had a picture of an America 
which permits freedom of thought, 
inquiry, and expression. He be- 
lieved that here no modern John 
Huss would be burned at the stake 
for unpopular opinions about reli- 
gion; no Galileo would be forced 
to declare that his scientific findings 
were false in order to save his life. 
A man who lives on the frontiers 
of thought must live in a free so- 
ciety where new ideas are welcome. 
It was this concept of America 
which brought to us a man who 
helped the United States, rather 
than Germany, to perfect an atomic 
bomb. 

Dr. Einstein came to us even over 
the protests of a small group who 
resented his pacifism and liberalism 
and appealed to the State Depart- 
ment “‘to bar him as a Red.” 

Sometimes, however, pressure 
groups are effective. In the last two 
years there have been increasing 
demands for the removal of “‘objec- 
tionable” reading matter from li- 
braries and schools, Many who de- 
fend free circulation of ideas on the 
adult level question the inclusion 
of controversial materials in school 
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David K. Berninghausen is lj. 
brarian, The Cooper Union for th 
Advancement of Science and Ar, 
New York City, and Chairman, 
American Library Association Com. 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom, 
Reported from Educational Leade. 
ship, VI (November, 1948), 104- 
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libraries. Several national and local 
organizations encourage their mem. 
bers to act as volunteer censors, 

Senior Scholastic devoted one 
issue to Brotherhood, not exactly 
a new idea, Birmingham, Alabama, 
reacted by banning it from all 
schools. Building America, spon- 
sored by the NEA, has been under 
attack in California. Other mag:- 
zines under attack include The Nu 
tion, New Republic, Survey Graphit 
Commonweal, Life, In Fact, and 
the United Nations Bulletin. 

In January, Newark, New Jersey, 
banned Soviet Russia Today and 
The Nation from its school I 
braries. In July, New York City 
banned The Nation frorn all school 
libraries. As an illustration that 
book-banning is a contagious dis 
ease, later in the same month Mas 
sachusetts banned The Nation from 
all state teachers colleges, Fortv- 
nately, this ban was lifted by the 
State Board of Education. 

Some people honestly believe that 
children’s reading should be com 
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tolled. If these individuals look on 
textbooks or all library books as 
juthoritative sources of informa- 
tion, not to be questioned, they will 
probably insist that high-school 
libraries be censored, Someone can 
always be found to disapprove of 
any book or magazine. If librarians 
bow to One group pressure, they 
should bow to all. 

To an adult who thinks of edu- 
ation as memorization, banning 
seems necessary. This is reasonable 
if the student is required to read 
the “truth” in a textbook, takes 
notes as his instructor presents the 
same material in a lecture, and then 
proves he “‘knows’’ this truth by 
rewriting it On an examination 
paper. 

THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY 

APPROACH 

To an adult who recognizes that 
there are various possible interpre- 
tations of some known facts, that 
our knowledge of these facts 
changes, that sometimes unpopular 
facts are suppressed, and that the 
postulates of even such a positive 
science as physics are constantly 
changing, it is not so obvious that 
unorthodox points of view must be 
removed from the school library. 

Alfred North Whitehead  re- 
marked, when he was 80, that al- 
most every physical law that he 
learned at school had been super- 
seded or revised, Is it wise—or even 
safe—to insist that our children be 
taught the same “‘truths’’ learned a 
quarter of a century ago? 

This is a changing world, and 
man’s ability to survive is measured 
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by his ability to adjust to it. Related 
to this concept is the idea that per- 
haps all that has passed for knowl- 
edge in the past is merely rationali- 
zation, that most of our ‘“‘truths” 
have been illusions. 

Although this idea has not yet 
taken its proper place in our educa- 
tional practices, there are few com- 
munities that teach their children 
that the earth is flat or that the 
heavier an object the faster it falls. 
For hundreds of years the'se 
“truths” were taught. 

Most of our controversial litera- 
ture is in the area of the social 
sciences. The methods and _tech- 
niques are not established, and the 
possibilities for error are relatively 
large. Education for democratic 
living in the twentieth century must 
help pupils to learn to read and to 
think critically and for themselves. 
With such emphasis the apparent 
need to ban books should disappear. 

The Nation was banned: from 
New York schools because of a 
series of articles criticizing Catholic 
attitudes on medicine, education, 
science, and politics—matters 
usually considered secular. It is de- 
clared that these are matters of 
faith and that criticism of any re- 
ligious faith cannot be permitted in 
a high-school library. The action is 
defended on the basis that it is 
illegal to give religious instruction 
in the schools. 

From the fact that a magazine 
criticizing Catholic attitudes and 
practices is in the school library # 
does not follow that religious in- 
struction is being given. No school 














































can force its students to accept as 
true the contents of all magazines 
and books in its library. This is im- 
possible, for any good library con- 
tains various interpretations of the 
facts about any controversial sub- 
ject. 

A library where alternative views 
can be found is the best insurance 
against indoctrination of pupils by 
a persuasive teacher committed to 
any particular system of belief. 
Without it the development of a 
historical sense would be impos- 
sible. All will recognize the falli- 
bility of the single observer and 
interpreter. 

The New York censors of The 
Nation should recognize that these 
critical articles should be met by 
refutation—if possible—not by 
banning all future issues of this 
traditionally critical magazine. 

Though few librarians approve 
of book-banning, they do not deny 
that in some cases guided or super- 
vised use of controversial material 
may be advisable. They know it is 
not economically possible to put 
certain books on open shelves be- 
cause they would soon be stolen. 
Perhaps in some high schools some 
literature can be more effectively 
used under the direction of a 
teacher. This is not the significant 
part of the problem. There is no 
question about the right and re- 
sponsibility of teachers and _li- 
brarians to select, as wisely as pos- 
sible, reading material for use in 
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the schools. But as Laura K. Martin, 
an authority on magazines used jn 
high schools, says: 


Extreme expressions of opinion (and 
the reactionary periodicals are also 
worthy of examination as specimens) 
are part of the living fabric of social 
studies materials to be weighed and 
analyzed more minutely in the classroom 
than they can be in the library. For 
the most violent of agitators, from 
soapbox or from the printed page, says 
some true things, and the recognition 
of half-truths, which are the common 
coin of the hypocrite of any political 
stripe, should be part of the learning 
experience of any high-school student. 

Someone must select library ma- 
terials, but selection must include 
various points of view on any con- 
troversial subject. Exclusion of lit- 
erature because it ‘‘attacks the faith 
of some pupils,” because it de- 
scribes unsolved problems, or be- 
cause of any unorthodox position 
cannot be defended. Such exclusion 
will inevitably lead to a coercive 
uniformity of opinion and a static 
view of the universe that will 
weaken our chance of survival. 

America has been able to adjust 
to the modern world because new 
ideas have been permitted under 
our concept of free inquiry. The 
approach to a new idea, or to an 
old idea up for reconsideration, 
should be to appraise it, approve, 
modify, or reject it as a guide to 
action—mnever to ban it, The burn- 
ing of the books forecasts the de- 
cline of the nation. 
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=* With Education in Washington *= 


EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


"Bubble, Bubble, Toil and Trou- 
ble."—Lift the covers and take a 
peek into the legislative brew var- 
jous groups in Washington are 
cooking up for the 81st Congress. 

Educators and social workers, 
parents and welfare officials, out- 
lined this list of legislation which 
the new Congress will be asked to 
approve: 

The National Education Associa- 
tion will re-introduce its federal- 
aid-to-education bill. 

The American Public Welfare 
Association will ask for Social Se- 
curity Act revisions for children, 
calling for increases in federal pay- 
ments to needy children. 

The American Parents Committee 
will ask Congress for a nation-wide 
public-school survey and aid to 
school construction. 

The Association of Health Of- 
ficers will ask for a national school 
health service bill. 

The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee will ask for complete out- 
lawry of child labor in factories, 
shops, fields, and on the streets. 

The American Library Associa- 
tion will ask for federal aid to pub- 
lic libraries to help them demon- 
strate library services in rural com- 
munities. 

The Council of Chief State 
School Officers will ask for more 
money for federal school lunches. 

The American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress for Indus- 


trial Organizations will ask for a 
workers’ extension service bureau 
in the Labor Department. 

The Association of Land-Grant 

Colleges and Universities will ask 
for federal funds to help colleges 
build armories, storage space, class- 
rooms, and drill fields for ROTC 
instruction. 
_ The Conference of Southern 
Governors will push anew its bill 
to create regional schools and col- 
leges for professional and subpro- 
fessional training. The legislation 
will again call for separate schools 
for white and Negro students, a 
point which killed a similar bill in 
the Senate last year. 


Officialdom at Work.—Govern- 
ment officials meanwhile are also 
busy drafting proposed legislation. 

The Federal Security Agency is 
writing an unprecedented compulso- 
ty health insurance bill and pro- 
posals for a new Department for 
Health, Security, and Education. 

Experts in the Office of the Presi- 
dent are putting finishing touches 
on a new National Science Founda- 
tion bill. 

The Federal Works Agency will 
ask for money to help school dis- 
tricts and other public authorities 
draw advance blueprints for schools 
and recreational facilities. 

The Labor Department will seek 
the return of the U. S. Employment 
Service (it is now in the Federal 
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Security Agency), so that ‘we may 
strengthen it and make it an agency 
to serve all job-seekers, especially 
young workers who need guidance 
and job-counselling services.” 


Ike Accepts.—There is joy at 
NEA Headquarters Building. Ike 
accepted. 

When the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee sent a letter to Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, President of Columbia 
University, informing him of his 
appointment to the Educational 
Policies Commission, there was 
much head shaking. “He's too 
busy to accept a post like this,” 
some said. Nevertheless, several 
outstanding educators in the country 
sent “supporting letters” to Mr. 
Eisenhower, pointing out the im- 
portance of the Educational Policies 
Commission to American education. 
As a result, Mr. Eisenhower replied 
that he would be glad to serve. 
His term begins on January 1 and 
will continue for four years. 


Commissioner's Salary May In- 
crease.—Fifteen years ago, when 
Uncle Sam was paying the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education $8000 
a year, the sum made a handsome 
compensation. Since then the salary 
has been raised to $10,000. But the 
dollar has been dropping in value 
and inflation has done its havoc. 
Private industry has been adjusting 
the salaries of its employees and 
executives. The government has 
been slow to do so. As a result 
many federal officials, including the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
have left Washington. 
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At long last the Congress decide 
to do something. The Senate Ciyj 
Service Committee is holding hey. 
ings this month on a bill whid 
would raise the salary of the U.§ 
Commissioner of Education from 
$10,000 to $18,000. 

Supporting this proposal are suc 
groups as the Civil Service Com. 
mission, the Hoover Commission 
for the Reorganization of the Ex. 
ecutive Branch, and members of the 
Senate Civil Service Committee. 


Deferments for the 'Talented,"— 
The nation’s colleges and univers 
ties believe they should have the 
right to defer talented students in 
scientific and technical fields. Act 
ing through the American Council 
on Education, representatives of 
higher education last month sub- 
mitted to the White House a plan 
for “conserving the brains and 
talents of America.” 

Under this plan, colleges and 
universities would conduct national 
examinations among all students. 
Those showing the greatest promise 
for scientific and technological study 
would be certified for deferment 
through the sophomore year. They 
would be permitted to continue 
their study through graduation and 
through postgraduate work. At the 
end of their training they would be 
eligible for induction into the Amy 
but only on the condition that they 
would be assigned to the specialized 
work for which they had been 
trained. .A goodly number, how- 
ever, would be further deferred for 
scientific or research activities in 
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We interest of civilian health and 
ufety. 

The National Security Resources 
joard is studying the proposal. 


Accrediting the Accreditors.— 
That old bogey, “the accrediting 
situation,” is worrying college presi- 
dents again. In the year 1949 they 
«pect to do something about it. 
The college heads are unhappy 
bout the “‘swarms’’ of representa- 
tives of professional societies who 
jome to their campuses and say: 
‘Your chemistry course should fol- 
bw such and such standards... .” 
Or, “Unless your journalism de- 
partment teaches this subject in such 
1 way, we can’t approve it...” 
The complaint is not aimed at the 
regional and national accrediting 
issociations, but at the many groups 
operating in professional fields. 
“The accrediting situation is 
developing to a point at which uni- 
versity administrators and staffs are 
tending to become merely local rep- 
sentatives of accrediting organi- 
utions in specialized fields,” said 
oe college executive at a con- 
ference of the Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities. 
Said another: ‘‘Each college and 
university must decide for itself 
what it wants to teach and how to 
tach it, and be appraised only in 
the light of its own objectives.” 
The Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities decided to 
form a Joint Committee on Accredit- 
ing to accredit the accreditors. In 
ther words, the Joint Committee 
would look into the work of the 
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agencies which now seek to set their 
own stamps of approval on law, 
medicine, journalism, osteopathy, 
chemistry, nursing, and other col- 
lege courses. It would prevent the 
creation of new accrediting agen- 
cies. It would reduce the number 
of areas now under review by sepa- 
rate agencies. It would sit as a 
court of appeals in cases where col- 
leges object to the ‘‘discreditation” 
of courses by professional societies. 


Cleaner Comics.—The comic 
books publishers are due for more 
“regulation” unless they clean up 
their products, the United States 
Conference of Mayors warned last 
month. The body is composed of 
heads of city governments through- 
out the country. 

Fifty cities have already taken 
steps to control the sales of lurid 
comic books, the Mayors Conference 
said. Los Angeles, Tacoma, and 
Terre Haute have passed ordinances 
to ban objectionable comic books 
from newsstands. Censorship com- 
mittees operate in Oneida, N. Y.; 
East Hartford, Conn.; and Indian- 
apolis, Ind. A citizens committee 
in Hammond, Ind., helped the city’s 
mayor take out of circulation 36 
lurid booklets. 

Despite these efforts, the Con- 
ference said, ‘‘emphasis continues 
on murder, mayhem, sex, and glori- 
fication of crime.” 

The Conference said that a code 
written for comic book publishers 
is being disregarded. Less than 13 
of the 35 publishers have agreed to 
abide by it. 











CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

New superintendent of schools in 
Ogden, Utah, is Thomas O. Smith. He 
succeeds W. Karl Hopkins, who re- 
tired. 

The Athens, Ga., superintendent is 
now Fred Ayers, former superintend- 
ent of schools in Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Clarence B. Barrett has been named 
superintendent of schools in Berwyn, 
Ill. He succeeds E. W. Blair, who 
has taken a position in Cicero’s Mor- 
ton High School. 

The Danville, Va., superintendent 
of schools, G. L. H. Johnson, is re- 
tiring. His unexpired term will be 
filled by O. T. Bonner. 

J. C. Covert, former assistant su- 
perintendent at Pontiac, Mich., is now 
superintendent at Royal Oak. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa’s new super- 
intendent of schools is Russell J. 
Mourer. 

The new Harrison, N. J., superin- 
tendent is William F. Grant, succeed- 
ing the late John P. Murray. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 
The first president of Brandeis Uni- 
versity is Abram L, Sachar. He is 
national director of B'nai B'rith 
Hillel Foundations. The University, 
in Waltham, Mass., is a non-sectarian 
institution of higher learning. 

Newly appointed associate profes- 
sor of education, School of Education, 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif., 
is Harry W. Porter. The Oakland, 
Calif., superintendent, William R. 
Odell, will become professor of ad- 
ministration at Stanford this month. 

The new dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
is Wilson Little. 

New appointments to the faculty of 
the School of Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles, include: 
David G. Ryans, associate professor 
of education; Evan R. Keisler, assist- 
ant professor of education; Wilbur H. 
Dutton, assistant professor of educa- 
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tion and associate director of training 

Nelson B. Henry, professor of edy. 
cation at the University of Chicago 
is retiring with emeritus status, 


OTHER CHANGES: 

Succeeding Kermit Eby as directo; 
of education and research for th 
Congress of Industrial Organization; 
(CIO) is Stanley H. Ruttenburg, M; 
Eby resigned to become an associat 
professor in the division of social 
sciences at the University of Chicago, 

Clyde Parker, superintendent of 
schools at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has 
been elected president of the low 
Superintendents Association. 

Mary Titus, 1946-7 president of the 
NEA department of classroom teach 
ers, has been appointed legislative as. 
sistant for local education associations 
in the legislative-federal relations di- 
vision, NEA. Also appointed to the 
NEA staff was T. M. Stinett, new as 
sociate secretary of the National Com 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

The new executive secretary of the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation is 
Carl A. Troester, Jr. 


RECENT DEATHS: 


Winslow S. Anderson, president of 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 


The Public's Colleges 

THE need for broadening the areas 
of educational opportunities a 
publicly-supported institutions of 
higher education was recognized a 
basic to development of new cut 
riculums in the nation’s land grant 
colleges at the annual convention of 
the American Association of Lan¢- 
Grant Colleges and Universities thi 
fall. 

At their meeting in Washington, 
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), C., the educators approved the 
Tecommendations made in the Re- 
srt of the President’s Commission 
m Higher Education for liberal- 
zing the academic, research, and 
«tension programs. For other items 
m the program of the Association 
ve With Education in Washington, 
page 55, this issue. 


Separation of USOE from FSA 
THE meeting of presidents of state 
sssociations of school administra- 
ors at Chicago last fall produced a 
statement calling for the separation 
of the U. S. Office of Education 
from the Federal Security Agency. 
The meeting, at the conference 
alled by the American Association 
of School Administrators, unani- 
mously approved a statement urging 
that Congress establish the Office as 
an independent agency of the feder- 
al government under the general 
control of a policy-making board of 
laymen appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Senate. Al- 
so last fall the Executive Secretary 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, Dr. Willard F. Givens, issued 
a statement before a Sub-Commit- 
tee in the Senate in which he asked 
for legislation which would give 
incteased federal aid to education 
in the states but which would guard 
against federal control of local and 
state educational systems. 


NEA's Ten Points 

THE National Education Associa- 
tion program to strengthen schools 
indudes ten items which the Asso- 
Cation will seek to advance in the 
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coming year, according to an an- 
nouncement by Willard E, Givens, 
Executive Secretary. The chief item, 
of course, will be further attempts 
to secure federal aid to education 
because “‘accident of birth should 
not deprive a child of educational 
advantages. Education is too vital to 
the nation, as well as to the nation’s 
children, to be denied or lost due 
to the inability of a state to provide 
a 

The other nine points on the 
program to which the Association 
will devote its efforts this year in- 
clude: preservation of democracy, 
education for world understanding, 
reorganization of administrative 
units, professional standards, state 
and county school administrators, 
expansion of school services, 
teacher recruitment, U. S. Office of 
Education, and professional respon- 
sibilities. 

AASA Speakers 

REGIONAL conferences of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators will have such 
speakers in 1949 as Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Columbia University 
president and recently appointed 
Educational Policies Commission 
member; James B. Conant, Harvard 
University president, and Roy E. 
Larsen, president of Time, Inc. 
These three are among those who 
have accepted invitations for this 
year. 

Theme for the three regional con- 
ferences will be ‘‘Education and the 
General Welfare.”” The first con- 
ference will be at San Francisco, 
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February 20-23, the second at St. 
Louis, February 27-March 2, and 
the third in Philadelphia, March 
27-30. Speakers at San Francisco 
will be Stewart G. Cole, Executive 
Director of the Pacific Coast Coun- 
cil on Intercultural Education, and 
Paul A. Rehmus, Portland, Oregon, 
Superintendent of Schools. Presi- 
dent Conant and NEA President 
Mabel Studebaker will address the 
St. Louis conference and President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Larsen will 
speak before the Philadelphia gath- 
ering. 


New Pamphlet 


A REPORT emphasizing the contri- 
butions which group planning can 
make to improve human relations is 
now being distributed by the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, a NEA depart- 
ment. 

The report, Group Processes in 
Supervision, is designed to show 
where group processes can be used 
in schools and communities and it 
gives an overall view of how 
democratic group processes work. 
It aims at providing the reader with 
a clear concept of what the group 
process is in democratic societies, 
and of how it can function in spe- 
cific situations in order to bring 
about the type of instruction which 
the modern school should provide. 

Copies of the report may be ob- 
tained from Gertrude Hankamp, 
Executive Secretary, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
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New Peaks 


COLLEGE and university enrolmeny 
have climbed to a new high for the 
third successive year, according to 
an Office of Education release, Al. 
though the enrolment of veteran 
fell off by 100,000, there was a 
increase in nonveteran attendance 
which accounted for an increase of 
72,000 college students over las 
year. The total reached 2,410,000 
as almost all of the nation’s 1800 
institutions of higher learning te 
ported. 

One significant statistic, accord. 
ing to the survey by the Office of 
Education, is that the student drop. 
out rate is decreasing. Less of last 
year’s freshmen left school, thus 
offsetting the drop in freshmen en- 
rolment this year. Only 42 percent 
of the students in the nation’s col- 
leges are veterans, the survey shows, 
although men still outnumber 
women by almost three to one. 


Folk Records 

TEN albums of five vinylite records 
each have been recently released by 
the Library of Congress from its 
collections in the Archive of 
American Folk Song. Records in the 
new release include: ceremonial 
Seneca Indian dances and rituals 
tunes of Pennsylvania anthracite 
coal miners, Brazilian music emphi- 
sizing African origins, a Vent 
zuelan snake-killing song and other 
Venezuelan music, folk singing by 
Mexican Indians, game songs by 
Puerto Rican children, English bal 
lads, American cowboy songs, and 
banjo and fiddle tunes. 
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The issue brings to 107 the num- 
ber of records and to 22 the number 
f albums issued by the Library. 
The Archive has now one of the 
foremost record collections in the 
world, Native music which is heard 
m the records is reproduced from 
jeld recordings, frequently made 
under difficult conditions. A catalog 
lesctibing the new series and other 
holdings of the Archive may be ob- 
tained by sending ten cents in coin 
to the Recording Laboratory, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


February 13-16, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, New York City. 

February 20-23, Regional Con- 
ference, American Association of 
School Administrators, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

February 20-23, Regional Con- 
ference, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

February 23-25, District Meet- 
ing, Southern District Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Asheville, N. C. 
February 24-26, American Asso- 
cation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 26-March 2, National 


: [Association of Secondary-School 


Principals, Chicago, Ill. 
February 27-March 2, Regional 
Conference, American Association 


: School Administrators, St. Louis, 
0, 





February 27-March 2, Regional 
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Conference, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

February 28-March 2, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

March 18-19, Southwestern Re- 
gional Conference, NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

March 25-26, Northwestern Re- 
gional Conference, NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Boise, 
Idaho. 

March 27-30, Regional Confer- 
ence, American Association of 
School Administrators, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

March 31-April 2, Mid-West 
Conference on Rural Life and Edu- 
cation, Lincoln, Neb. 

April 4-7, National Conference 
on Higher Education, Chicago, IIl. 

April 8-9, North Central Re- 
gional Conference, NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

April 18-21, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Chicago, 
Ill. 

April 19-22, American Associa- 
tion of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Boston, Mass. 

June 20-22, National Conference 
of Student Councils, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

July 3-8, Annual Meeting and 
Representative Assembly, NEA, 
Boston, Mass. 

July 11-22, Conference on Ele- 
mentary Education, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


































== New Books 


Education in a Divided World. 
James Bryant Conant. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1948. 249 pp. $3.00. 


The President of Harvard University, 
believing that the world is split now 
and for some time to come, issues here 
a challenge to American educators to 
prove the superiority of American ideal 
and American practice. He states that 
the success or failure of the American 
system of free, public education will 
determine the future of the nation. He 
advocates the implementation of the 
American democratic promise. He op- 
poses the concept of a global, ‘‘preven- 
tive,’ World War III in order to 
eliminate our chief doctrinal opponent. 
He is in favor, instead, of remaining 
strong and free, of striving to make the 
system of political, social, and economic 
freedom we now have work while aid- 
ing others in the nontotalitarian orbit. 
In the world struggle at the ideological 
level America’s heritage of public edu- 
cation gives it a tremendous edge, he 
says. It is a weapon which can make 
a great contribution to the survival of 
civilization if encouraged, he concludes. 


The Teaching of Reading in The 
Elementary School, Paul McKee. 
Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1948. 622 pp. 


The author, who is Director of Ele- 
mentary Education, Colorado State 
College of Education, has prepared in 
this book a program of instruction in 
reading for the elementary school. Com- 
mencing with a discussion of what read- 
ing is, he elaborates a program, which, 
“if carried out, can make unnecessary 
much of the remedial reading that now 
goes on in many of our schools.”’ There 
are detailed suggestions for overcom- 
ing the barriers to learning to read and 
to understand among the elementary 
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gtade children. Solutions to the prob. 
lems of teaching to read for effective 
study are discussed. Fundamentals fo, 
the various grade levels in elementary 
school are presented. Special problems 
such as organization of material, reten. 
tion of ideas, instruction in children’ 
literature, and of teaching the child tp 
read well to others occupy separat 
chapters in the text. 


Reporting to Parents. Ruth Strang 
New York: Bureau of Publica. 
tions, Teachers College, Colum. 
bia University, 1947. 105 pp. 
$1.50. 


This work, number 10 in the series, 
Practical Suggestions for Teaching, sets 
out to answer the perennial problem of 
how to report the progress—or lack of 
progress—of pupils to parents. Pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that reports 
are necessary as analyses and summaries 
of pupils’ progress, the author dis. 
cusses recommended forms for reports 
and outlines the advantages and disad- 
vantages of each. Some practical sugges 
tions for deciding on report forms are 
included. Representative forms in use 
in various school districts are repfo- 
duced. There is a section which lists 
further reading in the general field of 
reports at the end of the book. 


Creative and Mental Growth. Vik 
tor Lowenfeld. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 304 pp. 
$4.50. 


This textbook for art education is 
written “for those who want to under- 
stand the mental and emotional develop 
ment of children.” It aims at aiding 
the art teacher to understand and ¢t- 
courage the creative in her students. 
It is for all levels of art education, 
from pre-school through secondary. The 
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NEW BOOKS 


wthor relates the growth stages in the 
pupil to the forms which are taken by 
his or her creative expressions. There 
is also a section devoted to the cre- 
itive activity of the abnormal child. 


Introduction to Philosophy of Edu- 
cation. Stella V. Henderson. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947. 401 pp. $4.00. 


This is a book for undergraduates 
who are preparing to teach. But it 
also should appeal to educators looking 
for a philosophy of teaching. It is de- 
signed to meet criticisms which have 
been made in recent years that there is 
“too little philosophy in the philosophy 
of education.” The author discusses 
philosophical concepts in their historical 
development and relates them to the 
problems of education in the modern 
world, The last chapter is devoted to a 
discussion of what a good school is. 
The role of the teacher is depicted as 
the key one and that role is discussed in 
terms of criterions for rendering good 
educational service. There is a glossary 
of philosophical terms at the end. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


Mapping Your Education. Portland, 
Ore.: James, Kerns and Abbott Co., 
1947, 210 pp. 

A unique cooperative project involv- 
ing high schools and colleges in two 
states, Oregon and Washington, for 
presenting a guide to higher educational 
opportunities in the area. 


Modern School Geometry. John R. 
Clark, et al. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1948. 436 
pp. $1.88. 

This is a new edition of this text, 
one of the Schorling-Clark-Smith series 
of modern mathematics texts. 


Awake and Away. Leslie W. Irwin, et 
al. Chicago, Ill.: Lyons and Carna- 
han, 1947, 62 pp. $1.00. 








Growing Day by Day. Leslie W. Irwin, 
et al. Chicago, Ill.: Lyons and Carna- 
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han, 1947. 126 pp. $1.08. 


Keeping Fit for Fun. Leslie W. Irwin. 
et al. Chicago, Ill.: Lyons and Carna- 
han, 1947. 250 pp. $1.28. 

Three books in the Health-Happiness- 

Success series intended for health train- 

ing in the early grades. 


The World About Us. Sidman P. 
Poole, et al. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., Inc., 1948. 248 pp. 
$2.36 (list); $1.77 (school) f.o.b. 
A fourth-grade geography text which 

aims at presenting the world to the child 

of that age in terms he recognizes and 
understands. 


Laboratory Chemistry. William E. 
Price. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1947. 131 pp. $.92 
(paper). 

A high-school chemistry text, contain- 
ing 48 experiments. 


Workbook in General Mathematics. Ra- 
leigh Schorling, et al. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 
1948. 162 pp. $.62. 
Intended for general 

courses in the high school. 


The World: Its Lands and Peoples. 
Zoe A. Thralls. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1948. 486 pp. 
$3.40. 

A secondary-school geography text, 
containing many large, clear photos 
and graphs. 


mathematics 


Natural Science Through the Seasons. 
J. A. Partridge. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 520 pp. $3.00. 

An elementary-school science text 
which discusses 100 natural science 
units through nine sections, each rep- 
resenting a month of the school year. 


Background of World Affairs. Julia 
Emery. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y..: 
World Book Co., 1948. 386 pp. $2.16. 
A revised and enlarged edition of 

the 1942 book of the same title, de- 

signed to bring the high-school student 

a knowledge of world affairs. 
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For better health and better study 
—American Universal Desk No. 434 


Both desk and seat of No. 434 are adjustable to varying 
heights . . . top usable in level or 10° slope positions 

. deep-curved back and self-adjusting lower rail to 
fit each occupant .. . chair swivels 45° either way... 
built for long service, streamlined for beauty. 


P... progress in stul 
frequently stems from obsoj 
classroom seating. If the p 
is uncomfortable, has to str 
to see... his work and he 
suffer ...a lifelong handi 
may result. 

To meet these problems, 
American Universal Desk 
developed. This modern, th 
oughly scientific desk helps¢ 
dren to acquire healthy, balan 
posture .. . conserve eyesight 
and get more out of studies, 
child should be denied thes 
vantages. Write today for de 
on how to modernize yours 
with American Universal De 


Envoy Desk No. 362 
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